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CARROLL GLENN 







AS SOLOIST WITH THE ST. CECELIA 
ORCHESTRA IN ROME, 
GIBSON MORRISEY, CONDUCTING 


ROME 


LA REPUBLICA (August 20, 1947). “Violin: 
a Guarneri—so beautiful for sound and 
shape. ... Bow: obedient as a magician’s 
wand. All in the prodigious hands of Carroll 
Glenn, flexible as a bow herself, all tendons, 
muscles and nerves in miniature, a miracle 
of technic and soul; on each string she pro- 
duces tone and character—you want a flute, 
you may have a double one and the rest 
under Nurnberger’s bow driven by the en- 
chantress. It seems that the performance is 


free as if behind it there not years of 
study. . . . It was a triumph.” 

(Sweden) 
Goteborg's HANDELS-OCH SJOFARTS-TID- 


NING (July 31, 1947). “Carroll Glenn is a 
name to be engraved on the memory... . A 
tone full of life and nuances, a perfect tech- 
nique for which no difficulties seemed to 
exist and a musical delivery, giving lights 
and shades, temperament and lyric poetry in 
an unerring balance. Her imaginative power 
mastered the most different styles. .. .” 


NY TID (July 31, 1947). “In her music 
she gave expression to her whole South 
Carolina temperament, and the play of her 
fingers was not only a play with the strings, 
but also a play with tones such as only a 
true artist can bring forth out of the music 
that she bears inwardly. She was fascinat- 
ing to listen to and her art is deeper than 
the surface.” 


and goes to the soul.... 


TAKES A BOW! 


In Europe’s Capitols 


‘Voila! a performance of charm enveloping and 
irresistible, a power which comes from the soul 


IL TIRRENO, LEGHORN, JUNE 12, 1947 








a Basilica di Massenzio 





PARIS 


SPECTATEUR (November 14, 1947). “... spark- 
ling virtuosity of a thundering rapidity .. . 
the concerto of Sibelius was interpreted with 
a very remarkable warmth of expression. 
The tone very much ‘into the string,’ large 
and powerful. Rare precision of octaves, ex- 
emplary exactness ... virtuoso of very great 
class.” 


EPOQUE (November 11, 1947). “. . . possesses 
exceptional virtuoso qualities. She knew how 
to put in relief her beautiful tone, her all- 
encompassing technique, and the authority 
of her playing.” 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE (November 11, 
1947). “...a recital of the highest order.” 


VIENNA 


VIENNA COURIER (April 8, 1947). “Carroll 
Glenn is a well-known virtuoso in the United 
States. The fame which preceded her here 
seems to be well earned. Her finger tech- 
nique is dazzling and the strong tone of a 
fine instrument is intensely employed. . 
The main item on the program was the no 
longer unfamiliar Khatchaturian Concerto, 
which was mastered with great brilliance and 
verve.” 





| Exclusive Management: 
_ COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


|(Formerly Metropolitan Musical Bureau) | 
Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc.| 


113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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TRIESTE 


IL LAVORATORE (June 21, 1947). “Nay, as 
for Carroll Glenn, one may speak of a true 
revelation: a first class violinist, deserving 
to appear at the side of the best soloists of 
both sexes. She showed not only a fully de- 
veloped technique, but—what matters most— 
an overflowing musical instinct firmly re- 
strained and controlled by a great deal of 
self-control. She never gave way to easy 
effects; her interpretation was very sparing, 
although strong and thrilling. At the end 
of the first part the audience could not but 
start a warm ovation. They followed with 
deep emotion the soul of the wonderful 
Guarneri del Gesu improved by the great 
skill of this excellent soloist. An amazing 
success. a 


LA VOCE LIBERA (June 21, 1947). “She is a 
great violinist who conquered the audience’s 
notice with the first touches of her bow, so 
much warmth she can draw out of her in- 
strument. ... There are not many violinists 
as Miss Glenn, and America knew it pretty 
well when she was sent to the Continent for 
a long series of tours. This soloist has then 
won a very great success in all the towns 
where she played till now—success which 
was revived with as many assents last night 
at the Verdi Theatre.” 


GIORNALE DI TRIESTE (June 22, 1947). “The 
violinist Carroll Glenn has confirmed last 
night the qualities of an exquisite vio- 
linist, which she had already shown Friday 
night. Ses 


BUDAPEST 


Joint recital with Eugene List. 
HIRLAP (June 7, 1947). “Miss Glenn is a 
passionate, extravagant violinist, profound in 
expression.” 


KIS UJSAG (June 8, 1947). “Carroll Glenn 
is a fine interpreter and is in possession of 
a very expressive violin tone. Both the 
sonatas performed together, and the works 
interpreted separately, made a profound im- 
pression upon the audience and well deserved 
the rich applause.” 
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Recording Ban 
Is Enforced 


Union Edict Stops Disc-Making 
as Deadline Is Reached—Future 
Uncertain : 

Thousands of turntables in phono- 
graph record cutting plants through- 
out the nation whirred to a stop for 
an indefinite period last night (Dec. 
31). As MusicAL AMERICA went to 
press, one thing was certain—the Mu- 
sicians Union had handed down an 
edict to all of its members that no mu- 
sicians were to engage in making new 
records after Jan. 1. Surrounding 
this fact is a maze of humor and spec- 
ulation aroused by the non-committal, 
“wait - for - the - other-side-to-show- 
its-hand” policy of both the union and 
the record industry. 

It seems certain that the union has 
made no demands upon the industry 
as yet. There have been statements 
by James C. Petrillo, head of the 
union, to the effect that the record in- 
dustry and its commercial outlets are 
causing—and will continue to cause— 
unemployment of musicians. What 
Mr. Petrillo expects the record com- 
panies to do about it is still a mystery. 

The record companies have assidu- 
ously avoided any comment to the 
press. The harried procession of mu- 
sicians and engineers in and out of the 
recording studios at any hour in the 
24 during the past months indicates 
that the companies have made a large 
stockpile to serve as a cushion for the 
lean times after Jan. 1. The extent of 
this activity will probably not be made 
known until the union has made its ini- 
tial move. 

There has been a notable increase in 
the re-issuing of older releases in the 
classical field, while new releases have 
been appearing on the market until 
now with regularity. It is said on 
good authority that the two large 
companies, Victor and Columbia, have 
a reserve of classical pressings which 
should supply the public demand for at 
least a year without resorting to new 
manufacture. This field has never had 
the turnover of the popular recordings. 
The jazz, swing, and crooner dance 
disc section is sure to provide the sore 
spot in the situation. Popular tunes 
grow cold overnight and their re- 
placement has been a matter of auto- 
matic swiftness and variety. 

At the same time that Mr. Petrillo 
is banning records to give the live 
musician more employment, he has an- 
nounced a ban on “live” musicians 
appearing on the radio networks after 
Jan. 31 


L. E. Behymer Dies 
Well-known Western Concert 


Manager Succumbs in Hospital 
After Brief Illness 


Los ANGELEs—L. E. Behymer, 85, 
veteran Los Angeles impresario, died 
at 6:20 a.m. on Dec. 16 in the Califor- 
nia Hospital. Shortly after his birth- 
day party on Nov. 5 he was stricken 
with a severe attack of influenza and 
two days before his death suffered a 
relapse. Besides his widow, he is sur- 
vived by three children, Glen Behymer, 
Mrs. Enid Behymer Malcolm and Mrs. 
E. E. Moody, 11 grandchildren and 
two great-grand-children. 

Born in New Palestine, Ohio, on 
Nov. 5, 1862, Lynden Ellsworth Behy- 
mer at an early age moved to Shelby- 
ville, Ill.,.the home town of such di- 
verse notables as Charles L. Wagner, 
the concert manager and Frederic W. 
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Trade Press News Service 


Marjorie Lawrence is shown standing at a concert for the first time since she was 

stricken with polio. The momentous event was her performance of Strauss’ Elektra, 

in concert version by the Chicago Symphony under Artur Rodzinski, who, 
partially hidden by the music stand at right, clasps the soprano's hand 
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Stockholm Opera Plans to Visit Here 


Entire Ensemble May Come to 
Celebrate 100th Anniversary of 
Swedish Migration 


In connection with the celebrations 
to be held next year to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the migra- 
tion of the Swedes to the Middle West 
a project is afoot to have the entire 
Swedish Opera Company, from Stock- 
holm, visit the United States. It 
would mark the first occasion that an 
entire organization of the sort has 
come to these shores. The company 
will include soloists, chorus, ballet and 
orchestra and it will bring its own 
scenic outfit. The conductors are to 
be Leo Blech and Issai Dobrowen. 
The various Swedish stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association would 
join the Stockholm company during 
its American stay. 

The visit of the entire staff is moti- 
vated by the desire to stress the value 
of the Stockholm ensemble. Scenery 
is to be freshly painted and costumes 
will be new. The present plan is to 
give about 20 performances, of which 
at least four will be devoted to 


TO ELE 


at Eighty-five 


Goudy, the renowned type designer. In 
1881 he graduated from high school 
there, and in 1886 shortly after marry- 
ing Menettie Sparkes, the newly 
wedded couple moved to Los Angeles. 

Arriving with a total capital of only 
$19, the future leader of the south- 
west’s musical life first began his 
career as an usher and opera glass 
salesman at the old Grand Opera 
House on “irst and Main Streets. 
Two years later when he accepted the 
position of business manager of the 
new Los Angeles Theater, his first at- 
tractions included Adelina Patti, on 
whom he netted $150, Ovide Musin, 
violinist, “Blind Tom,” the Negro 
wonder pianist, the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers, and a lecturer with the stage name 
of Mark Twain. 

A few months later he persuaded 


(Continued on page 6) 


Swedish operas not yet presented out- 
side of Sweden. The repertoire, aside 
from these, will consist of Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan Tutte, 
Wagner’s Walkiire, Lohengrin, Tris- 
tan, Verdi’s Trovatore, Rigoletto, Si- 
mone Boccanegra, Puccini’s Turandot, 
La Bohéme, Gounod’s Romeo et Juli- 
ette, Musorgsky’s Boris Godunoff and 
Khovantchina, Britten’s Peter Grimes 
and Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann. 
There will also be several special 
ballets. 


$300,000 Needed 


Committees are to be formed to 
guarantee all expenses from Stock- 
holm to New York and back. It is 
estimated that at least $300,000 would 
be necessary for the venture. The 
Stockholm Opera will pay the salaries 
in Sweden. The committees to take 
care of the expenses in the United 
States are to be founded under the 
direction of Helge Linden, a Los An- 
geles business man whose father was 
one of the leading singers at the 
Stockholm Opera. He died in 1914, 
while occupying the position of stage 
director at that establishment. Harold 
André, the present head of the opera, 
authorized Helge Linden to undertake 
the organization of the committees in 
question and to take charge of other 
business details connected with these. 


The idea of bringing the Stock- 
holm Opera to America originated 
with Albin Johannsen, a director of 
that theatre, while he was dining with 
his friend, Mr. Linden, after a per- 
formance of Madama Butterfly. The 
scheme is not intended to be a money- 
making proposition. It is planned to 
give whatever surplus profits there 
may be to charities in the United 
States. 

Mr. Linden has tentatively project- 


.ed performances in Chicago and in 


Philadelphia, since both these cities 
have opera houses but not their own 
opera companies. It is pointed out, in- 
cidentally, that Chicago has the larg- 
est Swedish population outside of 
Stockholm, while numerous Philadel- 
phians are of Swedish descent. 


Toscanini Conducts 
Matchless Otello 


Vinay, Valdengo and Nelli 
Triumph in Broadcast of Verdi 
Opera 

By Hersert F. Peyser 


HE performance of Verdi's Otello 

that Arturo Toscanini conducted in 
NBC’s Studio 8-H on _ the late 
afternoons of Dec. 6 and 13 (Acts 1 
and 2 on the former date, Acts 3 and 4 
on the latter) was one of those colos- 
sal and soul-shattering experiences 
after which the world seems drab and 
the sensitive listener can regain his 
equilibrium only with the lapse of 
days, if not weeks. An overwhelming 
event that suggests some elemental 
manifestation of nature, it was such a 
prodigious encounter as totally unfits 
a hearer for the conventional enjoy- 
ments of music, besides afflicting him 
with the poignant certainty that it will 
never come again—never, that is, un- 
less conditions make it, possible for 
Toscanini to repeat the miraculous un- 
foldment a second time under identical 
auspices. 

To the younger generation of listen- 
ers in the studio and to the millions 
who obtain the revelation through the 
length and breath of the country over 
the air this must have been something 
like a wonder from on high. To older 
hearers it was rather an almost in- 
credible recapturing of experiences 
that seemed gone beyond recall. For 
such seasoned listeners could revert in 
their minds to days when Toscanini 
piloted Otello in the same magisterial 
fashion at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and when artists like the Her- 
culean Leo Slezak, the super-subtle 


(Continued on page 8) 





Lawrence Triumphs 
In Elektra Portrayal 


Chicago Hears Rodzinski Con- 
duct Concert Version of Opera 
by Richard Strauss 


Cuicaco.—Less than a month after 
their brilliant presentation of Tristan 
and Isolde, Artur Rodzinski and the 
Chicago Symphony dipped into another 
great opera score, Strauss’ Elektra, 
and the performance, in concert form, 
on Dec. 11, was one of the most mo- 
mentous events Orchestra Hall has 
ever known. For besides being the 
Chicago premiere of the 37-year-old 
work, it was also the occasion of a 
dramatic personal triumph. 

Marjorie Lawrence, in the title role, 
stood as she sang for the first time 
since she was stricken with infantile 
paralysis in 1941. Brought to the 
stage on a rolling platform, the cour- 
ageous soprano looked radiantly happy 
as the audience gave her a heartfe!t 
greeting and photographers popped up 
at every angle. ° 

Her Elektra was a fiercely wonder- 
ful portrayal, sometimes almost savage 
in its  bloodthirstiness, and her voice 
had more richness and luster than be- 
fore. Enid Szantho’s Clytemnestra 
was magnificent, too, the feelings of 
terror and guilt powerfully set forth. 
Irene Jessner brought emotional fervor 
and vocal beauty to her role of Chry- 
sothemis, and Herbert Jansen as Ore- 
stes, Irwin Dillon as Aegisthus, and 
Holger Sorenson as the rd all con- 
tributed to the smouldering drama of 
the music. 

The orchestra played with electric 
excitement, too, and for everyone con- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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PREPARING FOR BENEFIT CONCERT 


Werner Wolff 


Bidu Sayao, Gladys Swarthout, Suzy Morris and Lawrence Tibbett, who were to 
take part in AGMA's Artists Christmas Party at the Metropolitan Opera, Sunday 
evening, Dec. 28 
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Columbia Concerts 
Renames 4 Divisions 


New Titles—Coppicus & Schang; 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd; Law- 
rence Evans & Weinhold; Mer- 
tens, Parmelee & Brown 


For the purpose of giving wider 
recognition to the various managers 
comprising the executive personnel of 
Columbia Concerts, Inc., and to a 
greater extent familiarize the trade 
and general public with the persons 
who direct the management of the 
130 artists and attractions of this com- 
pany, its board of directors has voted 
changes in nomenclature for four di- 
visions. 

Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son is succeeded by Judson, O’Neill & 
Judd, Inc., Mr. Judson, president of 
Columbia, thereby giving recognition 
to Ruth M. O'Neill, treasurer of Co- 
lumbia, and associated with Mr. Jud- 
son since the formation of his con- 
cert management, and William Judd. 
Ada G. Cooper is the booking director 
for this Division. 

Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
founded in 1916, is succeeded by Cop- 
picus & Schang, Inc. Francis C. Cop- 
picus and F. C. Schang, the heads of 
this corporation, have been associated 
with it since its inception. 

Lawrence Evans Artist Management 
is succeeded by Lawrence Evans & 
Weinhold, Inc. Mr. Evans, head of 
this division and former partner ‘of 
the concern Evans & Salter, has now 
joined forces with Kurt Weinhold, 
who has been associated with Colum- 
bia Concerts since 1935. Mr. Evans’ 
former associate, Jack T. Salter, re- 
cently died on the West Coast after 
several years illness. 

Haensel and Jones is succeeded by 
Mertens, Parmelee & Brown, Inc., 
men active in this division. W. Spen- 
cer Jones died in 1917, and Fitzhugh 
Haensel, founder of the concern, died 
in 1944. Andre Mertens, who is suc- 
cessor of Fitzhugh Haensel, has been 
handling the foreign business for Co- 
lumbia Concerts since his arrival in 
this country in 1937, having served as 
European representative of Columbia 
Concerts, Inc. Horace J. Parmelee, 
who was with Haensel & Jones for a 
period of 27 years, has been secretary 
of Columbia Concerts since its incep- 
tion. Walter Brown, associated with 
Columbia since 1937, recently rejoined 
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this division after a three-year period 
overseas in the Air Forces. 

At the same meeting the board of 
directors elected Frederick Schang, 
Lawrence Evans and Ward French, 
executive vice-presidents; and Ruth 
M. O’Neill and Horace J. Parmelee, 
vice-presidents. 





Lawrence Sings 
in Chicago 
(Continued from page 3) 


cerned, Mr. Rodzinski in particular, 
the evening was a great artistic 
achievement. The one sorry note was 
that Miss Lawrence, overtaxed per- 
haps by the ordeal of posing in front 
of glaring camera lights when news 
reels were taken following the per- 
formance, later developed a _ sore 
throat. She could not appear the next 
afternoon for the scheduled repetition 
of Elektra. Friday subscribers heard 
instead a hastily arranged symphony 
program. 

Artur Rodzinski, recovered from an 
attack of pleurisy, was warmly wel- 
comed when he returned to Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 4 to conduct his first 
Chicago Symphony concert in three 
weeks. Featured on the program was 
Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony, which 
had caused a great stir when the or- 
chestra played it last year under 
George Szell. This time the music did 
not have nearly so much drive or 
drama, and it seemed that the conduc- 
tor was overly cautious in his approach 
to it. It was a musicianly reading, 
though, in which clearest exposition 
was given to Prokofieff’s fascinating 
melodies. 

Caution was cast aside for the play- 
ing of John Alden Carpenter’s Sky- 
scrapers. It had a headlong quality 
that rushed the music excitingly along. 
Elizabeth Humphrey, soprano, William 
Miller, tenor, and two pianists, Stefan 
Bardas and Thaddeus Kozuch, as- 
sisted, and Mr. Carpenter appeared at 
the end to share in the big applause. 

Wagner’s Tannhauser Overture and 
Sir Hamilton Harty’s transcription of 
Handel’s Water Music were played 
with fastidious taste. 

Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony, on their annual visit to 
Chicago, played a superb concert in 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 5. It began 


with Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony, 
which had been polished to the last 
minute detail. 


The most’ economical 





gestures of Dr. Koussevitzky were all 
that were needed to guide the orches- 
tra through a performance that was 
sheer perfection. 

The conductor showed his wonder- 
ful grasp of modern scores in Mathis 
der Maler by Hindemith, bringing out 
the biting quality of the harmonies, the 
strong movement of the melodies, and 
the poetry of the subject matter. 

In Berlioz’ Harold in Italy Mr. 
Koussevitzky fairly wooed the orches- 
tra, and the response was most grati- 
fying, for each lyrical phrase was lov- 
ingly delivered. Joseph de Pasquale 
played the solo viola with a rich, glow- 
ing tone and beautiful style. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Or- 
chestra, George Dasch conducting, 
opened its 28th season with a concert 
in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 28. June 
and Iris Yaysnoff, duo-pianists, ap- 
peared with the orchestra in their own 
arrangement of Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue. Other items on the program 
were Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Wagner’s March of Homage and Gla- 
zounoft’s Overture Solennelle. 

RutH Barry 





Piston Work Played 
In Los Angeles 


Second Symphony Given First 
Los Angeles Hearing—Brahms 
Series Begun 


Los ANGELES.—The second pair of 
concerts of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic brought a highly varied pro- 
gram under Alfred Wallenstein’s 
direction in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on Nov. 20 and 21. The concerts 
were notable fer the first Los An- 
geles performances of Walter Piston’s 
Second Symphony, a work that deeply 
impressed both critics and public by 
its genuine mastery of the symphonic 
form and the eloquence of its musical 
content. Mr. Wallenstein had given 
devoted care to the performance and 
the symphony could scarcely have re- 
ceived a more sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. 

Two soloists appeared on this pro- 
gram. Frederick Moritz, the orches- 
tra’s first bassoonist, played Mozart’s 
Concerto in B Flat, a work of dis- 
puted authenticity, but of lively mus- 
ical interest that gave the soloist 
opportunity to reap an unusual suc- 
cess with the exceptional fluency and 
tonal quality of his playing. Lester 
Donahue was also heard in a com- 
petent reading of the piano obbligato 
of Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain, for which the orchestra pro- 
vided a deftly colored background. A 
sparkling account of Mozart’s Abduc- 


tion from the Seraglio overture 
opened the program, and _ Sibelius’ 
Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey 
ended it. 


The first of a series of five Brahms 
concerts to be given as part of the 
subscription series occupied the pro- 
grams of Nov. 27 and 28 under Mr. 
Wallenstein’s direction. For the 
orchestral portion of the concerts the 
conductor offered substantial and 
tonally rich accounts of the Academic 
Festival overture and the Fourth 
Symphony. The orchestra has 
been strengthened in all departments 
this year and plays with admirable 
finish and brilliance. The soloist was 
Zino Francescatti, whose encompass- 
ing skill made light of the difficulties 
of the violin concerto, and brightened 
it with many fine details of nuance 
and phrasing. 

A Beethoven- Wagner program 
came up for the fourth pair of con- 
certs on Dec. 11 and 12, again under 


Mr. Wallenstein’s direction, with 
Rose Bampton, soprano, and Max 
Lichtegg, tenor, as soloists. Miss 


Bampton sang the Abscheulicher aria 
from Fidelio and Mr. Lichtegg of- 
fered Florestan’s aria from the second 
act of the same opera. 

For the second part of the program 
they combined to sing the third scene 





of the first act of Wagner’s Die 
Walkure, with the orchestra provid- 
ing brilliant“commentary. Mr. Lich- 
tegg, a Swiss tenor who has enjoyed 
considerable success on the continent, 
made his American debut on this oc- 
casion, disclosing admirable taste and 
musicianship and a useful though not 
particularly brilliant voice. The 
purely orchestral part of the program 
was devoted to the overture to Fidelio 
and Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG. 





New Orchestra 
In Seattle 


Pacific Northwest Symphony 
Under Carl Bricken Begins 
Series in Seattle 


SEATTLE.— This city’s 44th sym- 
phony season is being presented by the 
newly - organized Pacific Northwest 
Symphony, a cooperative venture pool- 
ing the resources of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, the Tacoma Philharmonic and 
the Olympia Fine Arts Guild. 

Carl Bricken, musical director, in 





Carl Bricken 


Eugene Linden 


his fourth year in Seattle, shares the 
season with Eugene Linden, the new 
associate conductor. Mr. Linden was 
formerly the conductor of the Tacoma 
Philharmonic, director of the Mozart 
Theater and is a new facultyman at 
the University of Washington. 

Besides its concerts in Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Olympia, cities that draw 
patrons from northwest and southwest 
Washington, the orchestra has plans 
for concerts in major towns in the 
apple belt to the east. Dates for “pop” 
concerts in January and February are 
yet to be announced. 

Concerts are being held at the Moore 
Theater. On Nov. 17-18 an_all- 
orchestral program was presented; on 
Dec. 1-2 Carol, Brice was soloist with 
Mr. Linden conducting and on Dec. 
15-16 E. Robert Schmitz was the solo- 
ist. Joseph Szigeti is scheduled to 
appear with the orchestra on Jan. 5 
and 6. SUZANNE MARTIN 





Six Opera Adaptations 
To Be Filmed in Italy 


Adaptations of six operas will be 
filmed in Italy in the near future, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Columbia pictures. The films which 
will be produced by Gregor Rabino- 
vitch are based on La _ Traviata, 
Faust, Aida, Tales of Hoffmann, 
Martha and Pagliacci. At present Mr. 
Rabinovitch is producing a _ film 
known as The Eternal Melody, an 
adaptation of La Bohéme. The first 
of the films to be made in Italy will 
be entitled The Lady of the Camellia, 
according to present plans and will be 
a version of La Traviata. Nelly 
Corradi will sing Violetta and Gino 
Mattera will sing Alfredo. 





Kullmer Makes Paris Debut 


Parts.—Anne Kullmer, the Ameri- 
can conductor, received an ovation on 
Dec. 14 when she made her debut di- 
recting the Orchestre du Conservatoire. 
Miss Kullmer, who studied. music in 
Germany before the war, has conduct- 
ed numerous American orchestras in- 
cluding the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 
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Charpentier’s Louise reentered the 
Metropolitan repertoire, from which 
it had been absent for close to five 
years, on Dec. 12. A large audience 
obviously filled with great expecta- 
tions attended the revival. That it felt 
itself richly rewarded was open to 
doubt and not a few spectators van- 
ished long before the Father hurled a 
chair at his daughter and drove her 


into the streets of Montmartre for 
better or for worse. 
When the Metropolitan takes up 


Charpentier’s opera it is because the 
management has a Louise among its 
properties, or thinks it has. It har- 
bored none after the withdrawal of 
Grace Moore and the untimely: death 
of that singer who, rightly or wrong- 
ly, had come to be closely identified 
with the role appeared to settle the 
fate of the work. till a successor of 
hers should emerge. When the well- 
graced Dorothy Kirsten entered the 
Metropolitan fold there was promise 
of such a one. Miss Kirsten, though 
an artist in her own right rather than 
a duplication of the late soprano, was 
a friend, protégée and pupil of Miss 
Moore’s. For the part of Louise she 
had absorbed some of her precepts 
and last summer she also spent time 
elaborating her impersonation with 
Charpentier himself. 

Possibly anticipations were exces- 
sive, but in any case the latest Metro- 
politan performance failed to live up 
to them. Except at moments—and 
particularly in the last act—it was 
pale, dull and quite lacking in the qual- 
ity of atmosphere and “punch.” Miss 
Kirsten might have lifted it above the 
plane of mediocrity by the impact of a 
forceful embodiment. ‘There were, in 
truth, not a few elements to commend 
in her characterization and her sing- 
ing. Yet for the present her Louise 
is not a mature or rounded impersona- 
tion, but hardly more than a tentative, 
sketchy, undeveloped one. There is 
good reason to expect that it will, 
sooner or later, ripen into something 
more positive, full-blooded and, indeed, 
physical. As it was, it remained 
largely colorless until the fourth act, 
when Miss Kirsten suddenly took fire 
and rose admirably to the dramatic 
situation. Before that this Louise had 
been disconcertingly negative and even 
the Depuis le Jour, though properly 
applauded, hardly struck twelve. 

The American soprano’s impersona- 
tion will doubtless grow and deepen 
with time and repetition. At all events, 
it has intelligence and personal beauty 
though her voice seems light for a 
good deal of the music. Of her asso- 
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Giuseppe Valdengo as Tonio, 
his debut role 
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Scenes from the re- 
vival of Charpentier's 
opera. Right, Louise 
and Julien declare 
their love (Dorothy 
Kirsten and Raoul 
Jobin). Below, left, 
father and mother 
(John Brownlee and 
Margaret Harshaw) 
rehearse the dinner 
scene with their 
daughter. Below right, 
the sewing-room 
scene in rehearsal 


ciates John Brownlee as the Father 
was easily the best, though he, too, rose 
to genuine dramatic stature only in the 
final act; in the first, he quite lacked 


that expansiveness and bonhommie 
this lovable and utterly French char- 
acter should have. Raoul Jobin is a 
Julien of long experience, but remains, 
for all that, a most stolid lover. Mar- 
garet Harshaw’s Mother has good 
moments though one does not have to 
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Valdengo and Elmo in 
Double Bill, Dec. 19 


“The” Double-Bill returned to the 
Metropolitan repertoire on Dec. 19, 
after an absence of a season or two. 
An immense audience attended and, at 
least in one instance, exploded in a 
tornado of enthusiasm. 

Here the record might profitably 
end were it not for the eagerness of 
the reviewer to signalize the advent 
of an artist who, by all signs, should 
become one of the bright ornaments 
of the company. The reference is to 
Giuseppe Valdengo, the baritone who 
a few days earlier had furnished a 
magnificent embodiment of Iago in 
Toscanini’s fabulous broadcast of 
Verdi’s Otello, and who now made 
his first Metropolitan appearance as 
Tonio, in Pagliacci. The roaring ac- 
claim that followed his delivery of 
the prologue almost surpassed any 
ovation tendered at the opera this sea- 
son so far; and of its genuineness 
there could be no question. 

Mr. Valdengo sang this number 
with a splendor and resonance of tone, 
a warmth and a distinction of style 
that actually ennobled the tawdry 
music. And the Tonio which then fol- 
lowed proved him an artist to his fin- 
ger tips and an actor as eloquent and 
resourceful as the Metropolitan has 
been able to boast since the spacious 
days of Antonio Scotti, whose great 
tradition Mr. Valdengo gives promise 
of continuing—though he possesses a 





to the 





ransack one’s memory to recall art- 
ists who extracted immeasurably more 
from the finely drawn part. 

From the mass of lesser characters 
there stood out particularly the beauti- 
fully sung Irma of Maxine Stellman, 
the Streetsweeper of a newcomer, 
Evelyn Sachs, and the King of the 
Fools, by the resourceful Alessio de 
Paolis. The stage direction left much 
to be desired. Far more disconcerting, 
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however, was the flabby conducting of 
Louis Fourestier, whose nerveless 
treatment of the score caused much of 
Charpentier’s music to sound even 
thinner and patchier than it is and 
robbed it of that evocative and truly 
Parisian quality which is its chief 
merit. 

The second performance, with the 
identical cast, was given on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 22. P. 





marked individuality of his own. In 
conception, histrionic detail and sub- 
tlety, his Tonio offers material for a 
long appraisal. One prefers to reserve 
the commendation this newcomer in- 
contestably merits till he has the op- 
portunity to expend his gifts on a 
worthier assignment. 

The news of a very slipshod Caval- 
leria performance (both operas, in- 
deed, gave little evidence of any kind 
of rehearsal) was the first Santuzza 
here of Cloe Elmo, whose Azucena 
recently excited so many. Not to 
mince words, Mme. Elmo’s Santuzza 
was a rather unfortunate undertaking. 
The music lies so high for her that 
it seemed amazing anyone should 
have thought of entrusting her with 
the role. Her tones sounded tremu- 
lous, her attacks were uncouth, her 
intonation faulty—conditions which no 
amount of temperament could miti- 
gate. Santuzza is a soprano part, not 
one for a contralto, however dramatic. 

Mario Berini, the scheduled Turid- 
du, being indisposed the services of 
the well seasoned Frederick Jagel 
were charged with the tenor duties in 
Mascagni’s opera and he acquitted 
himself competently. Francesco Valen- 
tino was the Alfio, Martha Lipton the 
beguiling Lola and Claramae Turner 
the Mamma Lucia. In Pagliacci Licia 
Albanese sang the Nedda and ren- 
dered the Bird Song smoothly though 
her tones often seemed wanting in full- 
ness and body. Raoul Jobin’s Canio 
proved laudably dramatic and he 


earned the wonted accalamations with 
the sob song. Hugh Thompson acted 
rather stiffly as Silvio and Leslie 
Chabay was the Beppe. Mr. Antoni- 
celli conducted both works in a fash- 
ion which, at best, was never more 
than routine. Pp. 


Schlueter Sings in 
Der Rosenkavalier, Dee. 15 


Erna Schlueter made her first ap- 
pearance as the Marschallin at the sea- 
son’s second performance of Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier on Dec. 15, and 
Inge Manski was heard as the Mil- 
liner, replacing Frances Greer, who 
was indisposed. Otherwise the cast 
was unchanged, with Emanuel List as 
Ochs; Rise Stevens as Octavian; 
Eleanor Steber as Sophie; Frederick 
Lechner as Faninal; Thelma Votipka 
as Marianne; Alessio De Paolis as 
Valzacchi; Herta Glaz as Annina; and 
Kurt Baum as the Singer, not to men- 
tion the other artists in the myriad 
lesser roles. 

Mme. Schlueter’s Marschallin was 
convincing neither vocally nor dra- 
matically. In the first act her cos- 
tuming and make-up were scarcely the 
acme of aristocratic charm. She was 
only occasionally on pitch in the diffi- 
cult high phrases, and even in the 
monologue most of the tragic over- 
tones of the scene escaped her. Miss 
Stevens strove bravely to. make the 
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Theodore Thomas to include Los An- 
geles in his tour of the National Grand 
Opera Company. Subsequent opera 
adventures which began on a grand 
scale in the '90’s included the Lom- 
bardi Opera Company from Mexico 
with Gaetano Merola as conductor and 
Fortune Gallo as business manager ; 
the Russell Company with Nordica; 
the Scotti Company, the Boston Opera 
Company, and later the regular tours 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 


On Oct. 14, 1897, Mr. Behymer pre- 
sented the first American performance 
of Puccini’s La Bohéme and on April 
4, 1901, he presented the Metropolitan 
Opera’s first local performance of the 
work with Melba as Mimi-and Fritzi 
Scheff as Musetta. 


Presenting the best of Europe’s tal- 
ent did not prevent him from fostering 
western artists and among the many 
whom he presented in their debuts 
were Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, 
Alice Gentle, Maud Allan, Alfred 
Wallenstein (as _an ..cight-year-old 
célio prodigy), “Mario Chamlee and 
Lawrence Tibbett. Other firsts in- 
cluded in 1913 the Hollywood Bowl’s 
first grand opera, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Shanewis, as well as Ca- 
biria, in the same year, the first motion 
picture ever presented with a full or- 
chestral and choral accompaniment. 

In 1898 he organized the Los An- 
geles Symphony under Harley Hamil- 
ton, a project he managed for 20 years. 
Later in 1918 he formed and managed 


for the first four years the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic for W. A. Clark, Jr. 


‘Mr. Behymer before the turn of the 
century presented Sarah Bernhardt in 
Tosca, as well as the final appearance 
of Eleanora Duse. Other great artists 
who appeared with him through the 
years include Enrico Caruso, Edwin 
Booth, Sir Henry Irving, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Jacob Riis and Feodor 
Chaliapin. Once after giving Pade- 
rewski the largest number of high per- 
centage dates (52) that the famous 
pianist ever received from one man- 
ager, he received a remarkable letter 





Horowitz Appears 
In Los Angeles 


Carol Brice Wins Success in 
West Coast Debut — Paganini 
Quartet Plays 


Los ANGELES. — Vladimir Horowitz 
led the list of current concert givers 
with his first piano recital here in two 
years, in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
on Dec. 9. There was the customary 
sold. out house and the pianist re- 
sponded with magnificent playing of 
a program that included the first Los 
Angeles performance of his version 
of Musorgsky’s Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition. Among other Southern 
California engagements the pianist 
also gave a recital in Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium on Dec. 12. 

The Ballet Russe de “Monte Carlo 
offered a season of 10 performances 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Nov. 28 through Dec. 6. Edward 
Caton’s Lola Montez was the only 
work not exhibited here previously, 
achieving so little success that a 
scheduled repetition was canceled. 
With the exception of Madronos and 
Cirque de Peux the season was other- 
wise confined to standard repertoire. 


Aside from Horowitz, the out- 
standing concert success was the 
Western debut of the Negro con- 
tralto, Carol Brice, in Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Dec. 7 


Miss Brice’s notable art was en- 
thusiastically received in a _ varied 
program to which she was forced to 
add six encores. 


Evenings on the Roof continued its 
explorations among modern music 
with a program of compositions by 
five resident Los Angeles composers 
in Wilshire-Ebell Theater on Dec. 8. 
Performed on this occasion were a 
Suite for clarinet and piano by Hal- 
sey Stevens, Five Stanzas for bari- 
tone, viola and piano by Adolph 
Weiss, a Sextet for wind instru- 
ments by Edward Rebner, Hymn 
and Toccata for piano by Ingolf 
Dahl, and a Concerto for violin and 


chamber orchestra by Julius Toldi. 
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Eudice Shapiro was the soloist in the 
last mentioned work. 

The second concert of the Music 
Guild series, completely sold out by 
subscription, presented the Paganini 
Quartet in Wilshire-Ebell Theater on 
Dec. 3, in a program that included 
Vivaldi’s Concerto 4 Quatre, Opus 3, 
No. 5, and Bela Bartok’s Quartet No. 
1 in A minor, in addition to quartets 
by Haydn and Beethoven. 

Among the younger recitalists, the 
debut of Enid Henley, young San 
Francisco violinist, in Wilshire-Ebell 
Theater on Nov. 26, disclosed a seri- 
ous talent and a flair for solid pro- 
gram making. Herbert Donaldson, a 
young pianist, also demonstrated in- 
teresting gifts in a recital in the same 
hall om Nov. 24, and Richard Ellis 
received praise for an all-Schumann 
program in the New Venture in 
Music series in Assistance League 
Playhouse on Dec. 7. A concert of 
Highlights of Opera was also pre- 
sented by young singers of the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera company in 
Wilshire-Ebell Theater on Dec. 7. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 





Skolovsky Soloist 
In San Francisco 


Performs Tchaikovsky Concerto 
with Monteux and Orchestra— 
Verdi’s Requiem Given 


San Francisco.—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony introduced Zadel 
Skolovsky to San Franciscans as 
soloist for the season’s second pro- 
gram given Nov. 27-28-29 in the 
Opera House under Pierre Mon- 
teux’s baton. The pianist was cor- 
dially received in a performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 

Mr. Monteux gave a refined and 
balanced reading of the Shostakovich 
Symphony No. 5 and a first perform- 
ance of Morton Gould’s Minstrel 
Show. The latter had a strong Euro- 
pean accent and was good fun. 

The third program, given Dec. 4-5- 
6, presented Weber’s Overture to Der 
Freischiitz, Brahms’ Concerto for 


(Left) a painting 
by Stan P. Poray, 
showing “Bee's” 
many decorations 
which the late 
impresario hum- 
orously called 
“Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance”. 


(Right) L. E. 
Behymer at his 
desk in 1917 


of appreciation with a check for $5,000. 

Mr. Behymer, a life-long member of 
the Gamut Club, served for 18 years as 
its president, and five years as its vice- 
president. An honorary Doctor of 
Music and also Letters, in addition to 
publishing the Los Angeles Magazine 
of celebrities, he was at one time liter- 
ary editor of the Los Angeles Herald 
and frequently contributed literary 
criticisms to the local papers. Interna- 
tionally recognized, Mr. Behymer held 
high decorations from the Netherlands, 


“Serbia, France, Italy, Greece, Czarist 


Russia, Belgium, Austro-Hungary, 
Spain and India. 

The impresario lived to see the ful- 
fillment of a wish expressed during the 
early days of the recent war when he 
said: “If this war had to come, I am 
glad that it came during my lifetime. 
I expect to live until it is all over and 
human lives can again go en being 
happy, useful and mellowed with the 
loveliness of good music, good paint- 
ings and good books.” 





Violin, Cello and orchestra, Roy 
Harris’ Symphony No. 3 and Scria- 
bin’s Poem of Ecstasy. Naoum Blin- 
der, concertmaster, and his brother, 
first cellist Boris Blinder, were in the 
Brahms, to good advantage. And 
both the Harris and the Scriabin came 
off notably well. However, it was 
the following week’s program which 
proved more interesting in perform- 
ance—partly because it was superbly 
played. 

The piéce de résistance was the 
complete score of Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chioe which Mr. Monteux 
claims had not previously been pre- 
sented in public outside of Paris. 
With the aid of the University: of 
California Chorus to contribute the 
vocal score, the conductor and the 
orchestra gave it a superlatively fine 
performance that was unmistakably 
and authentically French. 

Preceding the Ravel came a sterling 
performance of the Handel Concerto 
Grosso No. 5 with Naoum Blinder 
and William Wolski, violinists, and 
Boris Blinder, cellist, as the soloists ; 
a truly idyllic performance of Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried Idyll; and the pre- 
miere here of Paul Creston’s Poem 
for Harp and Orchestra, featuring 
Virginia Morgan as soloist, and a 
most admirable one. 

Verdi’s Requiem was given as the 
second event on the Art Commission 
series in the Civic Auditorium on 
Nov. 20 by the Municipal Chorus, the 
San Francisco Symphony, and a 
solo quartet consisting of Verna Os- 
borne, soprano, Herta Glaz, con- 
tralto, Carl Hague, tenor, and Perry 
Askam, bass—all under the baton of 
Mr. Monteux. It was excellently 
done, in so far as the ensemble groups 
were concerned, and Hans Leschke 
rightly took a bow as director of the 
Municipal Choris who had trained 
the singers for the performance. 

Marjory M. FISHER. 





N. Y. Symphony Society Elects 
New Board Member 


It has been announced by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
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that Mrs. Arthur Lehman has been 
unanimously elected a member of the 
Board of Directors. Daughter of 
Adolph Lewisohn, who gave the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium to City College, Mrs. 
Lehman has had a life-long interest in 
music. She has been 2 subscriber to 
the Philharmonic concerts for more 
than 20 years and has been a member 
of the Auxiliary Board since 1938. 


Morini Soloist with 
National Symphony 


WaSHINGTON.—The National Sym- 
phony gave two concerts at Constitu- 
tion Hall in November, one Nov. 19, 
with Erica Morini, violinist, as solo- 
ist, and the other Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 23, an all-orchestral program. 
The brilliant Nov. 19 program includ- 
ed Suite from Céphale et Procris by 
Grétry, the Violin Concerto by Tchai- 
kovsky, the Fifth Symphony by Shos- 
takovich. The Sunday concert brought 
works of Bach, Beethoven’ and 
Brahms, and once again, as on previ- 
ous occasions, the National Symphony 
swept into the realm of excellence in 
the performance of Brahms—this time 
his First Symphony. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra came to 
Washington again Nov. 25 with Alex- 
ander Brailowsky as soloist in an all- 
Russian program, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting. Miaskovsky’s Symphony 
No. 21, Op. 51, opened the program 
—a one movement symphony master- 
fully performed. Next was Proko- 
fieff’s Scythian Suite. Alexander 
Brailowsky played the Tchaikovsky 
B-Flat Minor Concerto, a technically 
satisfying performance. 

On Dec. 14, Myra Hess thrilled a 
capacity audence in Constitution Hall 
vith her truly magnificent personality 
and complete musicianship in a per- 
formance of Schumann’s Concerto in 
A Minor. She appeared as soloist 
with the National Symphony. The 
orchestra played in addition a seldom 
heard Mozart Symphony—No. 29 in 
A Major, Scena by Burrill Phillips, 
and Introduction and Polonaise from 
Christmas Eve by wri” ss Sy ial 
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Lhe Story of Music in America 


IO—MINNEAPOLIS 


Status of arts was oddly genteel 


for frontier town—Strong imprint 
of Scandinavian and German peoples 


By NorMAN Hovuk 


HE story of music in Minne- 

I apolis is the story of the growth 

of Minneapolis. First public 
musical activity of record is the 
establishing of a singing school and 
glee club in 1851 in the village of 
St. Anthony. 

St. Anthony was founded on the 
east bank of the Mississippi at 
St. Anthony falls, source of the water- 
power that made Minneapolis a flour 
milling center. Minneapolis at that 
time had no legal existence for it was 
a scattering of houses on the west 
bank near the falls, a community of 
squatters, in fact, for the land then 
was part of the Fort Snelling military 
reservation and not opened to settle- 
ment until 1855. That, however, did 
not keep Minneapolis from being an 
active rival of St. Anthony. 

If St. Anthony could have a sing- 
ing school so could Minneapolis, and 
the latter town promptly hired B. E. 
Messer to conduct its singing school. 
The status of the arts was strangely 
genteel for a frontier town. Mr. 
Messer’s services were gratuitous, his 
only honorarium being the proceeds 
of a benefit concert supported by his 
loyal adherents. This method of 
compensation clung for some years, 
for the city’s first public school music 
instructor, S. T. Sanford, appointed 
in 1859, depended on the same 
hazardous variety of compensation. 

Coincident with Minneapolis’ own 
singing school was the formation of 
an association to improve the stand- 
ards of church music, an association 
which has today as its practicing, if 
not lineal, descendants, the Choir- 
masters’ and Organists’ guilds. 

Ole Bull, famous Norwegian violin- 
ist, began his first stay in Minneapolis 
in 1856 and that year Adelina Patti, 
then a child prodigy of 13, sang here. 
Adelina’s thin, young soprano was 
greeted coolly and the consensus was 
that “she has far to go to become an 
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accomplished singer.” (By the time 


she appeared in Minneapolis again 
she had indeed gone far.) 

The Hutchinson family, famous 
singing family celebrated by Carol 


Brink in her book Harps in the Wind, 
was represented in the city about this 
time by two Hutchinson brothers, the 
first of many visits. Another popular 
visiting entertainer was Daniel Deca- 
tur Emmett, composer of Dixie, with 
his minstrel troupe. 

But Minneapolis had its portion of 
home-grown music too. Heard on 
numerous occasions when music was 
in demand was a vocal quartet. Its 
members were Samuel C. and Harlow 
A. Gale, C. M. Cushman and Joseph 
Clark. With Mrs. Cushman they also 
made up the choir of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Minneapolis. 

The first convention of the Minne- 
sota Musical Association was held in 
St. Anthony in 1858, attracting be- 
tween 30 and 40 musical leaders from 
towns throughout the state. 

C. A. Widstrand, a professor of 
music from Sweden, a vocal instruc- 
tor, was one of the city’s early music 
teachers, and if the musical scene 
bore the imprint of the numbers of 
Scandinavian peoples pouring into the 
state, the Germans were no less well 
musically represented. The Minnesota 
Saengerbund sponsored the German 
Saengerfest in Minneapolis in 1871. 
Spectacular features of this event 
were participation by the 65-voice 
Milwaukee Maennerchor and Chris- 
topher Bach’s orchestra, also from 
Milwaukee. 

The Bach orchestra apparently gave 
thriving Minneapolis the itch to have 
its own orchestra. The fact that 
St. Paul already had one was an 
added spur. So when Joseph Hodges 
built his Academy, of Music in 
Minneapolis in 1872, ‘with it came 
organization of an orchestra and a 
concert in the academy with A. M. 
Shuey as the most active organizer 
and Ludwig Harmsen as leader. 
Harmsen, pianist, who came to Min- 
neapolis in 1868, continued active in 


Left, red plush and gold at its lushest. 
Interior of the Grand Opera House, 
opened in 1883, and scene of concerts 
by musical notables of the late i9th cen- 
tury. Below, the building at extreme 
right is 
House, opened in 1883. Like the Acad- 
emy of Music it was destroyed by fire 


Minneapolis’ Grand Opera 


late at night 









Northrop Memorial auditorium on the University of Minnesota campus, present 
home of the Minneapolis Symphony + 


musical circles until his death in 1915. 
These two were certainly the grand 
old men of Minneapolis music. Their 
activities led to formation of the 
Minneapolis Musical Society in 1872 
and the Minneapolis Choral Society 
in 1877. 

At this time a series of promenade 
concerts was launched by Harlow 
Gale, whose father operated a large 
market, the second floor of which had 





Ole Bull, Scandinavian violinist, who 
introduced Adelina Patti to Minne- 
apolis when she was only 13 years old 


a very large vacant room. The first 
half of the evening was devoted to 
serious music, the latter half to band 
music during which the patrons could 
stroll and visit with their friends in 
the rear portion of the hall left open 
for this purpose. Admission was a 
dime and the concerts were very 
popular, but the struggle to provide 
worthwhile musical entertainment at 
that price was too strenuous and the 
enterprise had to close. 

With the advent of the ’80s music 
in Minneapolis enjoyed healthy pro- 
fessional growth. The Apollo Quar- 
tet and the Mendelssohns, 27-voice 
male chorus, were active and the con- 
certs by the orchestra of Frank Danz, 
Sr., began. The Danz orchestra was 
an ambitious undertaking, Danz com- 
ing to the city from Milwaukee and 
bringing the more advanced musical 
tastes of that older city. The Danz 
group presented good soloists but with 
the turn into that decade the public’s 
preference shifted to opera, both light 
and grand. The H. M. S. Pinafore 
craze had struck the town with the 
advent of a traveling troupe in 1879. 

The Boston Ideal Opera company, 


later the Bostonians after a shakeup, 
became a Minneapolis favorite, as did 
Emma Abbott’s opera troupe. Such 
attractions intensified the need for an 
adequate hall and the Grand Opera 
House with 1,500 seats was opened 
in 1883 with a concert by the 
Theodore Thomas orchestra, with 
Minnie Hauk and Marie Litta. 

The custom of presenting Handel’s 
Messiah at Christmas time was in- 
troduced in Minneapolis by the Gou- 
nod club, directed by Charles H. 
Morse, in 1885, a custom which is 
continued by today’s choral groups. 
At this time a group earlier formed 
light-heartedly as the Filharmonix, a 
banjo-and-mandolin-ish organization, 
was revived as the Philharmonix with 
more earnest musical purposes, pre- 
senting concerts with Lilli Lehmann 
as one of the soloists, That year also 
saw the organization of the Apollo 
club, 40 male voices. 

This was in the heyday of Lake 
Minnetonka as a vacation spot for 


southerners and the great resorts 
around the lake, 15 miles east of 
Minneapolis, shared in the city’s 


musical activities and were the scenes 
of many concerts. Minnesota’s own 
Olive Fremstad was among distin- 
guished artists heard at Minnetonka. 
Today the lake is more a suburban 
residence community than. a_ resort 
area. Summer concerts also were 
begun at Lake Harriet, a lake within 
the city’s boundaries and ringed by 
its park system, and the: custom of 
summer music at the same location 
is a tradition still carried on from sea- 
son to season. 

The late ’80s brought Adelina Patti 
back to the city on a “farewell tour” 
and ’89 was: the year of :the North- 
western Saengerfest which brought 
700 singers ‘together. 

Elijah receivéd its first Minneapolis 
performance in 1890, by the Minne- 
apolis Choral association and the 
Danz orchestra, which joined forces 
later in the season in Messiah. By 
this time the Danz orchestra, now led 
by Frank Danz, Jr., held an important 
place in the city’s musical life, giving 
concerts. regularly on Fridays and 
Sundays.: The Choral association was 
sufficiently flourishing to make a trip 
to the Chicago World’s Fair in ’93 
and win a first prize in competition 
there. 

Perhaps the most important musical 
event in Minneapolis history took 
place in 1892. On the surface it 
appeared to be only an amateur per- 
formance of The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy. But it brought to Minneapolis 
from St. Paul the young Emil Ober- 
Hoffer, organist and choral director. 
His first regular Minneapolis duties 
were as director of the Thursday 
Musical chorus, a women’s organiza- 
tion. Soon he also was director of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Toscanini Conducts 
Matchless Otello 


(Continued from page 3) 


Antonio Scotti and the pure-voiced 
Frances Alda, embodied the Moor, the 
Ancient and the hapless Desdemona 
under his baton. Here, with the same 
Toscanini working his former magic 
possibly in even a heightened degree, 
they had the living proof that their 
memories had not betrayed them. 

Since those far-off times New York 
has heard not a few representations of 
Verdi’s greatest opera, some fair, some 
middling. But this much is certain: 
No one who has not heard the work 
from Toscanini can truly pretend to 
know it. For Toscanini’s Otello is 
the absolute, the ultimate Otello and 
it is blasphemy to evoke any other— 
even the best—in comparison. Its 
secret will die with him. unless, as 
seems likely, it can be perpetuated in 
a scrupulous recording. 

The distressing part of a chroni- 
cler’s duty is that he .is..unable by the 
widest stretch of the imagination to 
do in bare words and cold type any- 
thing like justice to the Otello pro- 
claimed in Studio 8-H. What if it 
was Carried out sans scenery or! action 
and in the sober dress of every day! 
Where have its hearers ever been ex- 
posed to an interpretation so intense 
and consuming, one that so quelled 
and abashed? Who among them (save 
those who knew the Toscanini per- 
formance of an earlier era) has truly 
suspected that the puissant score con- 
tained such a fill of wonders as flashed 
upon the dazzled imagination on these 
two tremendous occasions? Who can 
really boast of having heard that in- 
comparable last act exercise an effect 
so poignant, so afflicting and, withal, 
so elevated and so_ spiritualized? 
When, moreover, have those sup- 
. posedly “weak” or gratuitously “oper- 
atic” pages of the work—things like 
the fire chorus, the mandolinata, the 
fierce duet of vengeance — revealed 
themselves as such imperative dra- 
matic or psychological inspirations, as 
absolutely indispensable details of a 
gigantic fresco? Actually, there are 
no “weaknesses” in Otello. Tosca- 
nini’s treatment of the work proves it 
and it is one of those things which 
shows that he has read the inmost re- 
cesses of Verdi’s mind as no other. 





scene from NBC's historic broadcast of Otello. 





Photo 


Ramon Vinay, as Otello, responds to Arturo Toscanini's magisterial direction in a 


NBC 


Herva Nelli, the Desdemona, 


awaits her cue from the Maestro 


He has said on various occasions that 
“the composer is always right”. Here, 
once again, he proves it. And Tos- 
canini, likewise, is right —consum- 
mately, unanswerably right—when his 
tempi differ slightly from the con- 
ventional pace adopted by other con- 
ductors. 

The soloists, the choristers, the 
members of the NBC Orchestra rose 
to unbelievable heights under the flam- 
ing inspiration of the conductor’s 
greatness. Ramon Vinay has more 
than once embodied the title role here. 
This time he transcended himself and 
sang with a plangent splendor, a dra- 
matic fury and a heart-shaking pathos 
one does not recall in any Otello since 
Slezak. As for Giuseppe Valdengo, 
he took his place at a bound in the 
line of greatest Iagos. His delivery 
of the Credo was an _ unparalleled 
achievement—not because he made it 
a brilliant stunt or showpiece but pre- 
cisely for the reason that he fitted it 
into the texture of the drama as the 
psychological essential which it is. In 
every other respect the young baritone 
then and there proved himself one of 
the most gifted operatic artists of the 
day—a star in the noblest sense of the 
abused term. 

Herva Nelli’s Desdemona compared 
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with the most touching heard here- 
abouts in many a year. It is a question 
in this listener’s mind if Nellie Melba 
(whom he heard repeatedly) ever ex- 
celled the pure, enrapturing legato 
which Miss Nelli achieved in the Wil- 
low Song and in the Ave Maria—this 
last, especially, sung with a kind of 
floating, transfigured, incorporeal tone 
that seemed a survival from the golden 
age of song, and wrought an emotional 
reaction past defining. 

The lesser roles were in thoroughly 
competent keeping. Nan Merriman 
sang Emilia’s few measures in a man- 
ner which caused one to remember the 
words of Charles Gilibert, to the effect 
that “there are no small parts, only 
small artists incapable of doing justice 
to their assignments”. Virginio As- 
sandri made an excellent Cassio, Ni- 
cola Moscona a capable Lodovico. 
Leslie Chabay and Arthur Newman 
were creditable as Roderigo and Mon- 
tano, respectively. The chorus, which 
Peter Wilhousky directed, delivered 
the great ensembles magnificently. 
And if the NBC Orchestra did not 
wax mightily in Toscanini’s artistic 
esteem it is doubtful if any mortal 
band of instrumentalists ever will com- 
mand his favor. 


UU ed 


Longines Symphonette Prepares for Ban 


HE ban on record-making which 

the Musicians Union announced 
for Jan. 1 finds the Longines Sym- 
phonette, the well-known recorded 
program, prepared for even a seven- 
year siege. The orchestra made what 
was presumed to be: its last cutting at 
Liederkranz Hall on the morning of 
Dec. 19. There is now a stock-pile of 
new half-hour programs that will last 
for several months. After these run 
their course, there is a seven-year sup- 
ply of past programs, recorded in 15- 
minute sections. Thus, the smaller sec- 
tions can be juggled to make new 
complete programs. 


It might weil be asked why, with 
the expected ban, the programs are 
recorded and not performed by “live” 
musicians. There are three important 
reasons for a negative answer. Mr. 
Petrillo has announced that musicians 
will, not appear on broadcasts after 
Jan. 31; the Symphonette is indepen- 
dent of any single radio network and, 
by making numerous pressings from 
the masters, is able to appear on the 
best stations at the most advantageous 
times in each area of the country. 
Finally, there is the obvious safeguard 
of being able to re-record a perform- 
ance that has a flaw. 

The flurry of recordings in the pre- 
ban days was weathered with com- 
parative ease by the orchestra under 
the direction of Mishel Piastro. There 
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Mishel Piastro leads the Longines Symphonette in a recording session. 
Rose, principal cellist of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony i 


are only 36 men (with a few added 
for special works) in the organization. 
Most of them are first-desk men from 
other orchestras, such as Leonard 


Leonard 
right foreground), 
and Laura Newell, harpist, are two of the orchestra's more prominent members 


Rose, principal cellist, and John Wum- 
mer, first flutist of the New York 


Philharmonic-Symphony. The Sym- 
phonette is known for its short re- 





hearsal periods. It is capable of going 
through a piece just once, with a 
minimum of rehearsal stops, and then 
proceeding immediately to the precise 
cutting of a platter with very little 
fuss. 

The sessions are supervised by 
Harrison J. Cowan, advertising di- 
rector of the program’s sponsor, the 
Longines Wittnauer Watch Co, The 
recording engineer is Fred Plat, of 
Columbia Records, who is assisted by 
Alan Cartoun, son of the chairman of 
the board of Longines. The music 
played by the orchestra, which is 
about half the size of the average 
symphony, is arranged by Louis Bru- 
nelli. The longer symphonic move- 
ments are usually condensed to meet 
the program’s time requirements and 
to maintain the diverse nature of the 
selections. If the music loses some of 
its freshness in arranging, this is 
overcome by the fact that a great 
radio audience is becoming familiar 
with a large section of the musical 





repertoire. E. B. 
Boston Symphony Broadcasts 
Offered as Cooperative 

The radio programs of a major 


symphonic organization will be avail- 
able for local sponsorship throughout 
the country for the first time when, 
on Jan. 13, the Boston Symphony will 
be presented as a cooperative program 
(ABC, 9:30 P.M., EST). This de- 
velopment was announced jointly by 
Mark Woods, president of ABC, and 
Henry B. Cabot, president of the Bos- 
ton Symphony board of trustees. 
Within 12 hours after this announce- 
ment, the first sale was made. The 
Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton will sponsor the orchestra’s ap- 
pearances over station WCOP in Bos- 
ton starting Jan. 13. 





Farrell Replaces Elmo as 
Invitation to Music Bows Out 


After more than four years on the 
airwaves, CBS’s unique Invitation to 
Music was heard for the last time on 
Dec. 28 (11:30 P.M. EST). The net- 
work gave no explanation for the dis- 
continuation . Cloe Elmo, Metropoli- 
the contralto, who was to have made 
her first solo appearance in this coun- 
try on che program, was substituted 
for by Eileen Farrell after suffering an 
attack of acute appendicitis. 





Robertson’s Trilogy Performed 
Over ABC by Detroit Symphony 


Leroy Robertson’s prize-winning 
Trilogy received its first radio per- 
formance by the Detroit Symphony 
under Karl Krueger on Dec. 14 
(ABC, 8:00 P.M., EST). The 48- 
minute work had won the $25,000 
Reichhold Music Award, donated by 
Henry H. Reichhold, Detroit industri- 
alist and music patron. Detroit critics 
were generous in their praise of the 
Somewhat conventional composition. 





Traubel Appears on 
NBC Christmas Program 


Helen Traubel, Wagnerian soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sang 
Silent Night on Christmas Eve at 
11:57 P.M., EST, on a special Christ- 
mas program/heard over NBC begin- 
ning at 11:30. During the past few 
years, Miss Traubel’s annual rendition 
of Silent Night has followed the radio 
tradition established by the late Mme 
Schumann-Heink. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Dear Musical America: 
Mr. Petrillo! The 


four- 
year-old daughter of the head of a 
well-known New York music school 
has an angel over her bed in her 


Page 


nursery. On Christmas Eve, her 
mother asked her if the angel would 
sing a carol to her (as she has been 
doing regularly, according to the 
youngster). “Oh no,” was the re- 
ply, “the angels don’t sing on holi- 
days”.! Well, I’ll be— acclimatized. 
I didn’t realize how far the new 
edicts carried. All I can say is that 
so far my imps are not punching 
time clocks, but I shall not be sur- 
prised to see my infernal regions 
“organized”, now that my upstairs 
rivals are toeing the line. 
* * * 





Talk about having things handed 
you on a silver platter! Olga Sa- 
maroff Stokowski recently experi- 
enced it. An admirer of hers had 
the idea of tracking down all the 
phonograph records she had made 
in her years as a professional pian- 
ist. This turned out to be a Hercu- 
lean job, as some of the discs are 
now out of print. However, the 
complete list of 24 was finally as- 
sembled and the collector had them 
specially bound in a red leather 
case. Then he called in a cabinet 
maker and had a special tray con- 
structed. Thus, with formal cere- 
monies, Mme. Samaroff’s records 
were literally handed to her on a 
tray! 

oe ae 

Hollywood is guilty, Great 
Britain is guilty, and now it ap- 
pears that the artful Russians are 
also to be held to account in the 
matter of biographical musical 
films. With Artkino’s newest re- 
lease, The Great Glinka, which 
opened at the Stanley on Dec. 20, 
we have another example of a life 
story wrenched out of line and 
proportion to serve some strange 
preconception on the part of writ- 
ers, director or producer. In this 
case, the object served is political 
rectitude—if it had been made in 
Hollywood it would have been 
called “‘red-itude”. Of course, it 
is well known that Glinka was the 
“father of Russian music”, in that 
he was the first to express in form- 
al music the soul of the people and 
the depth of a national emotion. 
That he should have been influ- 
enced by the peasant army march- 
ing to meet Napoleon is possiblé; 
certainly he turned from European 
ways fo national ones in his work. 
The movie would have you believe 
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that he became super-chauvinistic 
in all respects, whereas he traveled 
widely in Europe between compos- 
ing A Life for the Tsar (1836) 


_and Russlan and Ludmilla (1842) 


and even died there, in Berlin. 
_ Trust the Soviets not to leave 
Glinka’s title for his first opera in- 


tact. Fancy! “A Life for the 
Tsar!” Never! So they have 
called it Ivan Susanin after its 


peasant here. The amusing part 
of this is that Glinka wished it to 
be a truly peasant opera and was 
abetted by the poet Zhukovsky but 
the Tsar’s patronage was secured 
and with it the doubtful privilege 
of having the libretto written by 
the reactionary Baron Rosen. This 
very fact saved it, however, for 
when the crowded opera house be- 
gan to titter at the “coarse” melo- 
dies, the Tsar was seen to applaud 
because the words loudly praised 
his glory. So the opera was a suc- 
cess. These scenes in the great 
opera house are marvelously filmed 
and the best in the picture. An- 
other fine shot is the rehearsal of 
Ivan where the singers are brought 
to the realization of their humanity 
and induced to sing with emotion 
instead of artifice. Scenic investi- 
ture is on the whole excellent, es- 
pecially the early manor scenes 
at Novospasskoi, and the outdoor 
views of St. Petersburg. Pal- 
pably false is the backdrop show- 
ing the streets and cathedral at Mi- 
lan, where the composer is sup- 
posed to have crystallized his inten- 
tion to write “Russian” music. 


His friendship with Pushkin, 
which led to the use of Russlan 
and Ludmilla as the libretto for 


his second opera, is treated with 
reticence. But there is one omis- 
sion which is hardly forgivable, | 
believe. Glinka’s sister, the inef- 
fable Ludmila Shestakova, who 
was to be such an inspiration to 
the succeeding generation of com- 
posers, is never mentioned. A true 
picture of his life cannot be gained 
without her. 
* * * 

Glinka was the son of a wealthy 
landowner and is said to have been 
a dilettante who did not at first 
pursue music except as a_  s0- 
cial accomplishment, although he 
leatned to play the piano very well. 
Still, I felt that the scene showing 
him playing all night as a lad of 
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"What he needs is either a larger room or a smaller trombone!" 


11 through sheer adoration of mu- 
sic was rather silly. Later he is 
shown as a young blood of some 
social pretentions, but with the 
uberalism which caused him to sup- 
port Pushkin and grieve at his ex- 
ile. Still later he is given a halo 
which becomes bright almost be- 
yond endurance. You know how I 
abhor the things! 

Now, as a matter of recorded 
fact, Glinka must have been a very 
worldly gent. The reference books 
go so far as to call him a libertine, 
yet nothing of this creeps into the 
film and his marriage and some- 
what treacly love affair reach the 
heights of dullness. The white- 
wash brush has wiped out any 
semblance of spice in the over-long 
tale. Dragged out, too, is the de- 
piction of genius at work, although 
in some respects this is more ap- 
pealingly done. An old retainer, 
who follows Mikhail through life 
and guides him musically as well, 
makes some of these scenes pala- 
table with a fine characterization. 

The musical scoring is pretty 
good, I’m inclined to believe, al- 
though the sound track was not at 
all times clear in the preview thea- 
tre. Vissarion Shebalin, director 
of the Moscow Conservatory, was 
in complete charge and even wrote 





Glinka (Boris Chirkov, left) is urged by Khukowsky (Mikhail Derzhavin) to 
entrust the libretto for Ivan Susanin to Baron Rosen (Nikolai Svobodin, right) 
in the film, The Great Glinka 


some passages when background 
was necessary, explaining that he 
had done so only after long and 
arduous study of the period and all 
possible materials. The Overture 
to Russlan and Ludmilla is used 
to begin and end the picture, and 
music from Ivan Susanin and the 
Waltz Fantasie are heard. Folk 
music plays a large part, according 
to Shebalin. 

Now a word about the cast. 
Glinka as a pale, wilful child is 
played by Sasha Soboylev; as a 
grown man, impetuous and ardent, 
by Boris Chirkov, of Chapayev 
fame. Peter Aleynikov is a sombre, 
side-whiskered Pushkin, and his 
lady friend is Katya Ivanova. The 
girls in Glinka’s life are Valentina 
Serova as his wife, and Lydia Lip- 
skerova as his sweetheart. Mikhail 
Derzhavin as Zhukovsky, and 
Nikolai Svobodin as Baron Ros- 
en you will see in the accompany- 
ing photograph. Not given in the 
cast were the opera singers, but | 
found out that the good bass, Pe- 
trov, was played by Mikhail Mik- 
hailov and the two women singers 
by Elena Antonova and Katerina 


Rachevskaya. The former has a 
rich contralto which reminds me 
of a former Russian friend of 


mine, Obukhova. Didn’t know I’d 
been there, did you, hey? Any- 
how, with a polite bow to Director 
Lev <Arnshtam, I'll close this 
rambling account. No—Arnshtam 
was also responsible for the sce- 
nario. I’ll take the bow back! 
x * x 


Script trouble (and a rather 
fuzzy sound track) are the main 
drawbacks in the French film on 
the life of Berlioz, appropriately 
called Symphonie Fantastique. 
Fortunately, the impersonator of 
Berlioz is a very great actor, Jean 
Louis Barrault, and he gives a 
superb performance—a really con- 
vincing psychological portrait of a 
musician. But the elisions of the 
script, the manner in which it 
jumps from episode to episode with 
only a few lines of “explanation” 
to bridge the gap, and its romanti- 
zation in the most vapid terms of 
experiences which were anything 
but conventional—these defects 
prevent the picture from being the 
splendid document it could have 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Miiropoulos Conducts 
Mahler Sixth Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. Os- 
car Levant,- pianist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 11: 

Symphony in A Minor, No. 6....Mahler 

(First American Performance) 

Piano Concerto in F.. .... Gershwin 

(Mr. Levant) 

That so tremendous a work as Gus- 
tav Mahler’s Sixth Symphony should 
have waited 41 years after its Euro- 
pean premiere for an American per- 
formance is a curious reflection upon 
the ways of our musical world. This 
symphony is the autobiography of a 
great soul; and its subjectivity of style 
is at once its strength and weakness. 
Mahler, like Balzac, simply poured 
himself onto paper, with little regard 
for academic laws or the emotional 
reserves of the bourgeoisie. 

This is torrential music, filled with 
the horror of death; the desperate re- 
sistance of a creative spirit unwilling 
to surrender to final oblivion; the 
struggles of a mind which longs for 
eternal peace and yet is still torn by 
doubts. In listening to it, as in list- 
ening to the music of Wagner, one 
either surrenders to the hypnotic spell 
and understands, or one closes one’s 
ears, and hears only turgid rhetoric in- 
stead of the heartbreaking eloquence 
with which the score is filled. 

Purely as an achievement of formal 
development and _ orchestration the 
Sixth Symphony is monumental. The 
use of cowbells to symbolize the peace 
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RECITALS 


Jeanne Mitchell, Violinist (Debut) 


One of the most promising debuts of 
the New York music season thus far 
was that of Jeanne Mitchell, young 
violinist from North Carolina, in 
Town Hall in the afternoon of Dec. 9. 
Miss Mitchell’s most impressive asset 
is her tone, which is full, smooth, and 
richly colored, ranging from seductive 
sweetness to militant sonority; it is 
vibrant and alive, and fairly leaps 
from her violin with an apparent ease 
of production belied by its very con- 
siderable volume. Her bowing arm 
is generally in firm control, though 
hampered by a certain hesitance in ex- 
tended staccato passages. Her left- 
hand technique is agile and instinctive- 
ly sure for the most part, marred only 
by occasional minor faults in intona- 
tion which may justly be attributed 
to the natural nervousness attending a 
young artist’s debut. She has a singu- 
larly resonant pizzicato technique, 
produces harmonics of beautiful tone, 
and her rhythmic sense is clean and 
definite, bogging down only once or 
twice at the most throughout the re- 
cital. Her playing is of such a per- 
vasively high order that her infre- 
quent technical lapses stand out in 
greater contrast than they would in the 
performance of a lesser artist. 

Her program included the Tartini- 
Kreisler Fugue in A, the unaccompa- 
nied Bach Chaconne, the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto No. 4, Milhaud’s Ipafiema, 
two short pieces by Lukas Foss, Sara- 
sate’s Introduction et Tarantelle, and 
an Andantino of her own composition. 








WANTED—Double-action Harp. Good 
condition. Lyon & Healy model pre- 
ferred. Address Box 102, Musical America, 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 19. 
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of mountain heights, of the celesta, 
glockenspiel and other coloristic de- 
vices never cheapens the work. And 
the almost unprecedented battery of 
brass and percussion enables the com- 
poser to create a whole new vocabu- 
lary of sonority. The exquisite melo- 
dic curve of the slow movement and 
the ghostly trills of the finale repre- 
sent string writing at its subtlest. 
And the chorale passages in the deep 
brass are overwhelmingly majestic. 
The symphony is tender, savage, ca- 
pricious, rebellious by turns; almost 
every human emotion is expressed in 
this dramatic poem. Yet even the gi- 
gantic finale is logically worked out; 
the length of the work is inevitable, 
like that of Schubert. 

Mr. Mitropoulos conducted magnifi- 
cently, and the orchestra insisted on 
his taking the first few bows alone. 
The tremendous ovation was _ richly 
deserved by the conductor, the orches- 
tra—and the music! 

Gershwin’s Concerto was something 
of a jalt after the shattering experi- 
ence of the Mahler, but it should be 
said that Mr. Levant and Mr. Mitro- 
poulos collaborated in a stunning per- 
formance of a work which represents 
the composer at his second best. 


On Dec. 13, William Lincer, first 
violist of the Orchestra, was soloist in 
the Handel-Casedesus Viola Concerto 
in B Minor. This was the first per- 
formance of the delightful score in 
New York. Mr. Lincer played his 
part at the proper deliberate pace and 
with good taste and phrasing. The 
balance between the orchestra and the 
full, steady tone of the viola was ex- 
cellent. - 

On the afternoon of Dec. 14 Oscar 
Levant and Dimitri Metropoulos again 
performed the Gershwin Concerto. 
Also on the program were Beethoven’s 
Corolianus Overture, Gould’s Minstrel 
Show and Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 








Jeanne Mitchell 


Ruby Mercer 


The inclusion of the Chaconne was by 
no means presumptuous. She gave 
the work a noble and sensitive reading, 
and surmounted its great technical 
difficulties without noticeable strain. 
The Vieuxtemps Concerto and the 
Sarasate. piece, both of pervasive gyp- 
sy flavor, were done in an admirably 
ringing, resounding manner, and the 
inclusion of her own piece, as in the 
case of the Chaconne, was no act of 
presumption. It is a lyrical and co- 
herent little work, disclosing a definite 
talent for musical expression on the 
part of its composer. Hellmut Baer- 
wald was at the piano, and his support 
was characterized by the same vernal 
exuberance and enthusiasm for music- 
making which made the soloists’s play- 
ing so unusually attractive. : 


Marguerite Standen, Soprano 

(Debut) 

A mezzo-soprano from Minnesota, 
Marguerite Standen, made her debut 
in Times Hall on Dec. 9. Miss Stan- 
den revealed a fine musical intelligence 
and a voice of intrinsic beauty. It will 
be interesting to hear her again when 
she has completed further study as her 
singing in Paul Nordoff’s This Is the 
Shape of a Leaf was especially pleas- 
ing for its sensitivity and delicacy. 
Other composers represented during 
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George Szell 


Benny Goodman 


phony. Mr. Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra gave the Schumann a reading 
which was refreshing for its straight- 
forwardness and sturdy vigor. L. 


Benny Goodman Plays 
Busoni Concertino 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
K. Scherman, conductor. Benny 
Goodman, clarinetist, assisting artist. 
Town Hall, Dec. 15: 


Concerto Grosso No. 12 in G....Handel 


Danses Concertantes ........Stravinsky 
Concertino for Clarinet and Small 
oot! ask ny secbee .. Busoni 
(Mr. Goodman, soloist) 
Two Pieces for Small Orchestra. .Delius 
Clarinet Concerto in A, K. 622...Mozart 
_ (Mr. Goodman, soloist) 


The fifth concert of the Little Or- 
chestra presented a variety of small 
works—some delightful, others very 
dull and all of them competently 
played. The Handel Concerto Grosso 
marked the orchestra’s best effort of 
the evening. There was an abundance 
of energy and neatness of phrasing 
on the part of the concertino, and the 
string body was pleasingly resonant. 
The Stravinsky Danses Concertante is 
clever in spots. But it has too little 
rhythmic variety, and certainly not 
enough melodic content, to justify its 
length. 


ORCHESTRAS 


The Concertino for Clarinet ana 
Small Orchestra by Ferruccio Bu- 
soni, written in 1918 and not playea 
here since 1926, is neither very impos- 
ing nor important music. At times, it 
even sounded like a set of etudes with 
sufficient imagination to make it inter- 
esting for the pupil. But it is pleasant 





stuff, serene and melodic. Benny 
Goodman played the solo part ex- 
tremely well, working hard at the 


breathless passages and producing an 
even, full tone. He returned later to 
play in the Mozart Clarinet Concerto. 
Mr. Goodman’s sensitive phrasing, 
complete control of dynamic levels and 
fine tone made this work a genuine 
delight. 

The Two Pieces by Delius—bearing 
the titles On hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring, and Summer Night on the 
River—are turgid bits of new Ye 
Olde England that seem guaranteed to 
be no older than Galsworthy. 


Copland Third Symphony 
Conducted by Szell 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


George Szell conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 18: 
ES SE ene Copland 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 1, Op. 6 
Brahms 


Mr. Szell could not have opened his 
series of concerts with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony more happily than 
by conducting the latest major work of 
one of America’s most distinguished 
composers. Aaron Copland’s Third 
Symphony was heard in New York for 
the first time last year, in a perform- 
ance by the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky. It was high time 
that we heard it again, to refresh our 


(Continued on page 31) 
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the evening were Handel, Monsigny, 
Lully, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Fauré 
Ferrari, Poulenc and Poldowski. Mr. 
Nordoff was the capable ee 


Ruby Mercer, Soprano 


A highly interesting program of 
songs and operatic excerpts was of- 
fered by Ruby Mercer, soprano, at her 
recital in Town Hail on the afternoon 
of Dec. 10. Among the novelties were 
Edward Harris’ Cloth of Dreams and 
Stanley Bate’s Ecce Puer and His 
Alms. In her group in English Miss 
Mercer also included songs by Harvey 
Enders and Bone and Fenton and 
Stravinsky’s Nursery Rhymes. Arias 
and Lieder by Bach, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and Hugo Wolf made up a sub- 
stantial portion of the program. Miss 
Mercer also sang arias from Cilea’s 
Adriana Lecouvreur, Leoncavallo’s La 


Bohéme, Puccini’s La Rondine and 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. Her 
French group included songs’ by 


Chausson, Satie, Messaien and De- 
bussy. 

Miss Mercer is obviously a talented 
actress and she performed this excep- 
tionally demanding program 
gently. Her voice was not always well 
produced and she relied too heavily 
upon pantomime and other extrane- 
ous factors in her interpretations. But 
there was much to enjoy in this enter- 
prising recital. Edward Harris was 
the excellent accompanist. - N. 


Joana and Louise Leschin, 
Duo-Pianists (Debut) 

A program of two-piano music well 
off the beaten track was presented by 
the sisters Leschin (Joana and Louise) 
when they made their debut in Town 
Hall on Dec. 10. Beginning with an 
unfamiliar Toccata by Respighi, the 
Misses Leschin continued with a Mo- 
zart Rondo (K. 386) reconstructed by 
Alfred Binstein, a suite by the 18th 


intelli- 


» Mr. 
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century Domenico Zipoli given for the 
first time and arranged by Simon, 
Liszt’s Reminiscences of Don Juan, 
and two first hearings of Bailecity and 
Gato by the Argentinian composer 
Gustavino. 

The duo-pianists plunged into their 
work with considerable enthusiasm and 
technical aplomb, taking the more dif- 
ficult portions of their music com- 
pletely in stride. If their work did not 
always have the suavity and nicety of 
phrasing and perfect teamwork of more 
experienced artists, they made up for 
it with youthful gusto and alacrity. 
The audience responded with warm 
applause. im 


Zadei Skolovsky, Pianist 


In his previous appearances, Zadel 
Skolovsky showed himself to be a 
pianist endowed with a variety of tal- 
ents. In his recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 10, these talents—meticulous 
fingering, good tonal and rhythmic 
shading and an understanding of the 
modern idiom—were in evidence. But 
they were rarely. combined with a 
thorough comprehension of the music 
played. Nor was the pianist’s tech- 
nique consistently good. 

The high point of the program was 
the playing of the Prokofieff Sonata 
No. 7, Op. 83. This is music for 
which Mr. Skolovsky has a definite 
affinity. The percussive effects of the 
final movement and the melodiousness 
of the Andante Caloroso were neatly 
projected. Unfortunately the pianist 
did not display the same preparation 
and thought in the more classical 
works. 

The Adagio and Fugue sections of 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata in C were 
played with force and dignity, but the 
Prelude was harsh and monotonous. 
Skolovsky’s heavy-handed, un- 
Mozartean interpretation of the Mo- 
zart Sonata in A Minor, K. 310, was 
consistent in its originality, but super- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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COMMUNITY 


USIC for Enjoyment was the 
theme of Community Concert 


Service’s 18th Annual Con- 
ference and A Carnegie Hall in 
E\ was announced as the 
motto and ultimate goal of the or- 
ganization by its president, Ward 
French. 

The conference, held in New York 
Dec. 1-19, also marks the comple- 


tion of 25 years of audience building 
for Ward French. At the meetings 
held at the Lotos Club, Mr. French, 
one of the pioneeers in the develop- 
ment of this new movement toward 
music, traced its growth with per- 
sonal experiences and anecdotes from 
its inception in the early 1920's, 
through the formation of Civic Con- 
cert Service in 1925, with Dema A. 
Harshbarger as president and Mr. 
French as vice-president, through the 
establishment of Community Concert 
Service in 1930, and so on to Com- 
munity’s unique position in the con- 
cert field with a roster of over 800 
towns and cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Newfoundland and Mexico. 

Mr. French told the story of the 
organized-audience movement in in- 
stallments covering three complete 
morning sessidns to his staff of over 
60 organization directors. This staff 
has been doubled in the past year 

The purpose of the conference was 
to acquaint the staff with as many 
of the artists as possible through con- 
certs and auditions and also to famil- 
iarize them with the theories of con- 
cert presentation that Mr. French has 
developed in 25 years of trial and 
error. The result is a popular de- 
mand for great concerts that is with- 
out precedent. 

“Each year has seemed to be the 
ultimate in accomplishment at the 
time,” Mr. French told his listeners. 
“Then along comes another year 
which so far outdistances the last that 
it makes us wonder where it is lead- 
ing. Last year, we announced a 
grand total of 529 towns and cities 
presenting Commuity Concerts. This 
year, we have added 300 more.” 

Mr. French emphasized that such 
universal acceptance of Community 
Concerts cannot be attributed solely 
to the mechanical and financial bene- 
fits of the plan, the no-profit no-loss 
feature, but rather to a new and 
modern approach to music which is 
unique to Community Concerts. 

He observed that many years ago 
in Chicago, a great department store 
was established on a principle that 
has since become a by-word for the 
American way of doing business: the 
customer is always right. He could 
never understand why, in concert’ 
presentation, the customer was so 
often considered wrong and was sent 
home from a concert in apathetic 
boredom. 


Three Types of Listeners 


Mr. French told how he had sep- 
arated into three classes the millions 
of listeners he has observed in the 
thousands of audiences he has tried 
to please: the musical esoterics who 
like to put music under glass and 
admire it tenderly; the professionals 
who come to pick out the errors in the 
performance; the laymen who come 
tor enjoyment and inspiration. “Com- 
munity Concerts is operated upon the 
premise that the listener is always 
right, and since at least 90 per cent 
of the listeners are laymen, Com- 
munity Concerts strives to present 
music for enjoyment and inspiration. 
This has been accomplished,” Mr. 
French went on, “by regarding every 
member of Community Concert As- 
sociations as an intelligent customer 
who knows what he likes, is willing 
to pay for it, and has no particular 
interest in being forcibly educated to 
‘Culture.’ This customer is the Com- 
munity audience of today and the 
greatest hope for the future of music 
in America.” 
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CONCERTS HAS 18TH CONFERENCE 





Ben Greennaus 


Organization directors and executives of Community Concert Service at Steinway Hall after the 18th annual conference in 
New York. In the third row center are Ward French, president, and Robert Ferguson, vice-president. Arthur L. Wisner, 
vice-president, was not present due to illness when the photograph was taken 


In addition to conference sessions 
conducted by Mr. French, Robert Fer- 
guson, vice-president, presided at 
meetings devoted to instruction and 
discussion of the most successful 
methods of helping a town create and 
maintain a healthy listener’s associa- 
tion. Arthur Wisner, vice-president, 
was held in Chicago by illness 
throughout most of the conference, 
but he arrived in time to conduct one 
good session, 


Now Ten Mexican Cities 


One of the highlights of last year’s 
conference was the addition of Juarez, 
Mexico to the Community Concert 
Associations. At this year’s confer- 
ence, it was announced by Ben Lob- 
dill, Community’s Western Manager, 
that there are now ten Mexican cities 
in operation with two more scheduled 
to hold their campaigns in January. 
The towns are Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Mexicali, Hermosillo, Mexico City, 
Pueblo, Torreon, Monterrey, San 
Luis Potosi, and Guadalajara. This 
has long been a dream of Mrs. Hal- 
lett Johnson whose home is in El 
Paso, and she has worked with Mr. 
Lobdill for its achievément. 

The conference began on Dec. 1 
with a luncheon given at the Lotos 
Club for the Community Concert 
representatives by the Columbia Con- 
cert Managers. F. C. Schang was 
toastmaster again this year and did 
his usual excellent job. 

During the talks made by the Col- 
umbia Concert managers, an _ inter- 
esting fact was brought to light by 
Andre Mertens, head of Columbia’s 
foreign division. In a recent sur- 
vey, Mr. Mertens found that there 
were fewer than 390 concert audi- 
ences in the entire world, excepting 
the North American continent. The 
comparison between this and the 829 
Community Concert towns would 
seem conclusive proof the North 
American continent is the foremost 
music centre in the world today. 

During the 18 days of the confer- 
ence, the Community Concerts staff 
heard more than 90 artists in Car- 
negie and Town Hall concerts and 
in “Hear Your Artists Programs” 
given at the Lotos Club, the Organi- 
zation Directors heard four artists 
daily, some new. 

Between conferences and musical 
events, the conferees were entertained 
by several of the artists. First was 
a buffet supper and informal concert, 
given by Eugene List and Carroll 
Glenn at their home. Helen Jepson 
was hostess at a cocktail party at 
the Dorset Hotel where she enter- 
tained her guests with several songs, 
including an amusing interpretation 
of an old-time prima donna singing 
Sing a Song of Sixpence. The con- 
ferees spent a delightful afternoon 





Ben Greenhaus 


At the reception at the Lotos Club for al! Columbia artists Nan Merriman, center, 
poses between F. C. Schang, who made a dashing Romeo, and Ward French, who 
made a slightly furry Hunding. Around them from left to right are Community 
organization directors Henry de Verner, Leonard Exum, Hester Grimm, William 


Richards, Mrs. Joseph Stover, 


TL 


with James Melton at his Westport, 
Conn., home. Mr. Melton, who is 
chairman of the Merritt Parkway 
Commission, arranged to have his 
guests driven out over the Merritt 
Parkway in two specially chartered 
buses, complete with police escort. 
During the afternoon, Mr. Melton 
took his visitors on a personally con- 
ducted tour of his famous antique au- 
tomobile museum. 

James Pease and John Sebastian 
were hosts at a dinner party at the 
Ding Ho Restaurant where their 
guests were served a ten-course au- 
thentic Chinese dinner. After the 
dinner, Mr. Sebastian entertained with 
stories and two numbers played on 
a tiny, one-inch harmonica and Mr. 
Pease, who is an amateur magician, 
amazed his guests with tricks of 
magic. The Lotos Club was_ the 
scene of parties given by the Bary 
Ensemble, Hollace Shaw, Mac Mor- 
gan, and the Revelers. Hazel Scott 
entertained with a cocktail party in 
the Baroque Suite of the Plaza Hotel 
and the Graudans returned from their 
tour just in time to give the next to 
last party at the Gotham Hotel. 

At the supper party given by Vera 
Appleton and Michael Field at the 
Essex House, the Community group 
was entertained not only by the 
hosts’ playing, but also by the duo- 
piano playing of Vera Appleton and 
her husband, Alan Bresler. His Ex- 
cellency, the Ambassador from Ar- 


Harold Welch and Guillermo Carricabura 
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gentina, entertained at the Metropoli- 
tan Club in honor of Marisa Re- 
gules. A movie featuring Miss Re- 
gules was shown. The following 
Sunday, Mildred Dilling gave a, 
brunch at her studio. 

The St. Regis Roof was the scene 
of a gala dinner party given by the 
duo-pianists, Whittemore and Lowe. 
An orchestra was provided for danc- 
ing and Mr. Whittemore and Mr. 
Lowe were dramatically presented at 
two Steinways on an elevator stage 
which slowly rose to floor level as 
they played the Ritual Fire Dance. 

The 18 days of concerts, confer- 
ences and parties were climaxed with 
a reception at the Lotos Club for all 
Columbia artists that for surprise, 
color and glamor, made a fitting cli- 
max to the proceedings. The guests 
—Community Concert representatives 
and many notables of music—Pons, 
Tibbett, Robeson, Serkin, Maynor, 
Melton, and so on—gathered on one 
floor. On the floor above, Columbia 
Concert managers were costumed and 
made up professionally by Papa Senz, 
veteran make-up man of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with the Met’s- cos- 
tumes and wigs, as characters> from 
the opera—Wotan, Hunding,--Mephis- 
topheles, Romeo, the Valkyries,~ etc. 
Accompanied by discordant-. blasts 
from four trumpets in four: keys, they 
made their entrance dowra spiral 
staircase, adding pandemonium to the 
glitter of the occasion, 
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OPERAS 


(Continued from page 5) 
love scene seem ardent, against heavy 
odds. 

The second act was somewhat bet- 
ter, although Mr. List used parlando 
far too much, and was obviously hav- 
ing trouble with top tones. Sad things 
happened in the trio in the last act, al- 
though Mme. Schlueter sang the soar- 
ing opening phrase with promising ac- 
curacy. Miss Stevens and Miss 
Steber did the final duet enchant- 
ingly, despite the boorish behavior of 
several members of the audience, who 
trampled over their neighbors in a 
mad scramble to get out three minutes 
early, at the expense of one of the 
most magical pages in the opera. Max 
Rudolf conducted dynamically and 
knowingly, though the music never 
took fire. The wobbly trumpet at the 
opening of the trio was somehow sym- 
bolic of the dispiriting character of 
this whole performance. we 





ll Trovatore, Dec. 11 


The season’s third performance of 
Il Trovatore was presented with two 
major changes in the cast. Robert 
Merrill was heard as Count di Luna 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
and Daniza Ilitsch sang her first Leo- 
nora of the season. 

Mr. Merrill, the owtier of a voice 
whose opulence needs little comment, 
invested his role with great tonal 
warmth, although his stage bearing 
was at. times a little stiff. But given 
time,. it should become an exceptional 
characterization. 

The Leonora of Daniza Ilitsch was 
also the product of a richly endowed 
voice, but one which has an occasional 
tendency towards unevenness. But 
even these minor blemishes did little 
to detract from a good portrayal. 

Cloe Elmo was again hailed by the 
audience for her Azucena, and Kurt 
Baum repeated his well-known char- 
acterization of Manrico. Others in 
the familiar cast included Giacomo 
Vaghi, Inge Manski, Lodovico Oli- 
viero and John Baker. Emil Cooper 
conducted. Je 


Madama Butterfly, Dec. 13 


With Licia Albanese as Cio-Cio- 
San, for the first time this season, the 
second performance of Madama But- 
terfly was presented with an identical 
cast save for Alessio De Paolis as 
Goro. Mme. Albanese’s portrayal was 
infused with poignant emotion and de- 
livered with flawless vocalism. 

James Melton again sang Pinkerton 
and others in the familiar cast includ- 


ed John Brownlee, Thelma Altman, 
Irene Jordan and George Cehanovsky. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted. | 


Die Meistersinger, Dec. 13 


The third performance of Meister- 
singer was distinguished by the return 
of Joel Berglund as Hans Sachs and 
the restoration of a few important 
pages of the score which have not 
been heard for years. The Swedish 
baritone may have demanded and got 
them from the conductor, Wolfgang 
Martin—in any case, it was satisfying 
to the ardent Wagnerians who dis- 
covered the restoration, which so apt- 
ly points up the character of Sachs in 
his concealment of disappointment at 


-relinquishing Eva to the younger man. 


This occurs when Eva throws herself 
into Sachs’ arms in a confusion of 
emotion after hearing Walter sing his 
preview of the Prize Song. The 
shorter passage comes when Sachs 
takes Eva’s shoe to the bench and 
tries to keep her attention—but is un- 
heard. These are bits which call for 
dramatic impersonation. Mr. Berg- 
lund, who until these moments had 
given us some excellent singing, be- 
gan to tire and from then on forced 
his undoubtedly beautiful voice out of 
its mellowness and timbre into hoarse- 
ness and harshness. This was more 
the pity because of his fine characteri- 
zation and the vocal felicity displayed 
throughout the second act, the begin- 
ning of the third and the Wahn, 
Wahn! Others suffered, too, from a 
small blight on vocal resources. 
Neither Polyna Stoska as Eva nor 
Martha Lipton, singing her first Mag- 
dalene, were in their best estate. Tor- 
sten Ralf, John Garris and Gerhard 
Pechner, however, were entirely up to 
standard. Mr. Martin’s conducting 
was flaccid and ennervated—reason 
enough for the overall impression of a 
let-down in what promised to be one 
of the Metropolitan’s best productions 
this year. Q. 


Lucia, Dec. 16 

Lily Pons and Ferruccio Tagliavini 
made their first appearances of the 
season in the performance 0’ Doni- 
zetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor on Dec. 
16, given as a benefit for the Free 
Milk Fund for Babies; Robert Merrill 
was heard as Lord Ashton; Felix 
Knight was the Arturo; Nicola Mos- 
cona, Raimondo, and Thelma Votipka, 
Alisa. Pietro Cimara conducted. 


Petina Returns in Carmen, Dec. 17 


The return to the company of Irra 
Petina was the news and the excel- 
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Louis Melancon 
Irra Petina as Carmen 


lence of the third performance of Car- 
men on Dec. 17. The comely mezzo, 
who has been absent several seasons 
chiefly as the star of Song of Norway, 
is welcome again. Her years away 
have helped her voice, if anything, for 
it is one of the most pleasant on the 
opera stage today, rich and full and 
under perfect control. Her impersona- 
tion seemed studiedly cool in the first 
two acts, perhaps from a wish not to 
be accused of over-acting—a commend- 
able attitude if true. But in the Card 
Scene she warmed up to a portrayal 


which has not recently been equalled . 


in fierce despair musically embodied. 
And from there her acting was fiery 
and convincing. Also new to the cast 
were Nadine Conner as a sweet-voiced 
and appealing Micaela, and Lorenzo 
Alvary as an excellent Zuniga. Frances 
Greer was the Frasquita for the first 
time this season. Repeating their roles 
were Martha Lipton as Mercedes, Kurt 
Baum as Jose and Martial Singher as 
Escamillo. Louis Fourestier con- 
ducted. Q. 


Manon, Dec. 20 


In the season’s third performance of 
Manon, on the afternoon of Dec. 20, 
Bidu Sayao was heard in the title 
role for the first time this year, and 
Charles Kullman sang his first Des 
Grieux. The remainder of the cast 
was identical with that of the previous 
two performances. Miss Sayao gave 
a vivid and stirring portrayal of Ma- 
non, managing to carry almost the 
entire emotional weight (such as it is) 
of the opera on her slender shoulders. 
The audience singled her out for en- 
thusiastic applause on every possible 
occasion, G. 


The Magic Flute, Dec. 20 
Mozart’s Magic Flute had its third 


Louis Melancon 

The quintet in Meistersinger on the occasion of Joel Berglund's return as 

Hans Sachs. Also shown are Polyna Stoska, Martha Lipton, John Garris and 
Torsten Ralf 


performance of the season on Dec. 20, 
with Fritz Stiedry conducting. Elea- 
nor Steber was an adequate Pamina, 
while Dezso Ernster sang the role of 
Sarastro in commanding fashion. The 
rest of the cast included James Melton 
as an immobile Tamino; Jerome Hines 
as the High Priest; Mimi Benzell as 
the Queen of the Night; John Brown- 
lee as a most convincing Papageno; 
Lillian Raymondi as Papagena; John 
Garris as Monostatos; and in other 
roles, Felix Knight, Louis D’Angelo, 
Irene Jessner, Evelyn Sachs, Martha 
Lipton, Paula Lechner, Thelma Alt- 
man, Irene Jordan, Emery Darcy and 
Lawrence Davidson. : B. 


La Gioconda, Dec. 18 


Ponchielli’s La Gioconda in its first 
appearance of the season, although in 
part well sung seemed to suffer from 
many of the same blemishes which 
have been chronic in so many of the 
year’s performances, As Gioconda, 
Daniza Ilitsch, who should be granted 
some measure of indulgence for sing- 
ing the title role here for the first 
time, although the possessor of a laud- 
able vocal endowment, occasionally 
marred her delivery of the taxing mu- 
sic with faulty intonation and a la- 
bored delivery. Rise Stevens, whose 
Laura was a delight to the eye, did 
not provide her full and accustomed 
measure of aural charm and La Cieca 
of Margaret Harshaw was portrayed 
with an admixture of fine singing and 
occasional vagaries of pitch. 

The brighter aspect of the perform- 
ance devolved upon Leonard Warren 
and Richard Tucker whose splendid 
vocal resources were unimpaired at 
this performance. Mr. Warren as the 
crafty Barnaba sang with all of his 
accustomed massive resonance and an 
ever heightening sense of theatre: 
while the Enzo Grimaldo of Richard 
Tucker, in which he made his debut, 
was projected on a rare plane of ex- 
cellence. 

Giacomo Vaghi was a distinguished 
Alvise and others in the cast included 
Osie Hawkins, Lawrence Davidson, 
Leslie Chabay, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Philip Kinsman and John Baker. 
Emil Cooper conducted. J. 





American Violinist Warmly Greeted 


Lonpon. — An enthusiastic audience 
in Wigmore Hall heard the initial 
London performance of John Creigh- 
ton Murray, American violinist, on 
Dec. 16. Mr. Murray, a former pupil 
of Bronislaw Huberman, elicited much 
applause for his interpretation of the 
Bach Chaconne for unaccompanied 
violin. He also performed with Joyce 
Riddle violin and piano sonatas by 
Mozart, Brahms and Joseph Wagner. 
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Goossens Work Given Premiere 


Conductor Leads Sydney Or- 
chestra in Premiere of His Own 
Symphony 


Sypney.—In previous years the 
standard of concerts towards the end 
of the end of the season used to de- 
cliné considerably after the departure 
of the visiting overseas conductors 
and artists. Now with Eugene Goos- 
sens as resident conductor, the last 
three of the subscription concerts 
were not only of a remarkably high 
level, but it became quite apparent 
that the ever increasing understand- 
ing between conductor and orchestra 
from concert to concert produces very 
gratifying results. 

At the first concert under review 
Mr. Goossens presented us with a 
highly satisfactory performance of a 
Brahms Symphony and a scintillat- 
ing rendition of Stravinky’s suite from 
Petrouchka. The pianist, Raymond 
Lambert, played with subordinating 
unselfishness the piano-part in a pol- 
ished performance of d’Indy’s Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain Air. 


Kennedy Returns 


A most welcome event has been 
the return to the concert platform of 
that eminent Australian cellist Lauri 
Kennedy after a retirement of three 
years for health reasons. His inter- 
pretations of Bloch’s Schelomo and 
Strauss’ Don Quixote, both played 
with utmost keeness of penetration, 
evoked tremendous applause and the 
public gave him unmistakably to un- 
derstand that it wishes to hear more 
of his wonderful playing in the future. 
The same concert began with a per- 
formance of Vaughan-Williams’ Sym- 
phony No. 5. 

The outstanding feature of the last 
concert of the 1947 season was the 
first Australian performance of Eu- 
gene Goossens’ Symphony No. 1, an 
original and distinguished work of 
art, extraordinarily moving and sin- 


cere. . 
The whole symphony _ centers 
around two “motto” themes which 


re used as references and cross-ref- 
erences in all four movements. Al- 
though Mr. Goossens states that his 
work does not “purport” to illus- 
trate any particular incident of his 
life or times,” one cannot help feel- 
ing that the darkness and gloom of 
the first “motto” and the restlessness 
anxiety of the second reflect the 
mood of the time when the work 
was composed, the days between the 
Munich crisis and Dunkirk. 

Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia was introduced to Sydney 
audiences by a group of young Aus- 
tralian music enthusiasts who under- 
took to prepare this difficult opera 
for the sake of a single concert per- 
formance. The Austrian-born con- 
ductor Henry Krips was the spiritus 
rector of the performance and scored 
an outstanding success. 

W. WAGNER. 





Myra Hess Plays 
In Rochester 


ROCHESTER. — Myra Hess, pianist, 
was welcomed back at the Eastman 
Theatre after a long absence, on Nov. 
28 with a prolonged ovation upon her 
appearance on the stage. She gave 
a Bach, Schubert, Beethoven and 
Schumann program, delighting her 
hearers and giving many encores. 

The Griller String Quartet pre- 
sented a program at Kilbourn Hall on 
Nov. 25, before an entranced audi- 
ence. Such marvelous quartet play- 
ing is not often heard, and the play- 
ing of Ernest Bloch’s Quartet No. 2, 
was something to remember for many 
a long day. They also played Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in G Major, (K. 387), 
and opened with Purcell’s Chacony. 

The Verdi Grand Opera Company 
presented La Bohéme at the Audi- 
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Eugene Goossens 


torium Theatre, on Nov. 19, before a 
large audience. Vivian Della Chiesa 
sang Mimi, Luigi Infantino sang 
Rodolfo and Cora Mortaro was heard 
as Musetta. 

At the Eastman Theatre on Nov. 
14 Igor Gorin, baritone, gave a very 
beautiful recital, with Fritz Kramer at 
the piano. M. E. W. 





International Group 
Meets in Stockholm 


Composers from Norway, Fin- 
land, Denmark and Sweden 
Honored—Swedish Opera Per- 
formed 


The first post-war “music-week”, 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 1, was sponsored by 
the Swedish Composers Association. 
A large number of composers, critics, 
conductors and musicians overcame 
considerable travel difficulties to come 
from Denmark, Norway, Finland and 
Iceland. In‘all, 28 new compositions 
—one Swedish opera, five Swedish 
compositions, .seven Finnish, seven 
Norwegian and eight Danish composi- 
tions—were performed by the Stock- 
holm Konsertf6reningen’s Orchestra 
under conductors Tor Mann and Carl 
Garaguly. 

Outstanding among the works pre- 
sented were the Gjetlevise Variation- 
er, 15 variations on an original theme 
by the Norwegian, Harald Saverud 
and the Symphonic Sketches by Ahti 
Soninnen, professor at the Sibelius 
Academy in Helsinski. The opera by 
Hilding Rosenberg, The Island of 
Happiness, clearly showed the in- 
fluence of Sibelius. 

Two works by youthful Danish 
composers were played, Leif Kaiser’s 
Variations and Niels Viggo Bentzon’s 
Piano Sonata. Other Danish works 
were Otto Motensen’s Quintet for 
wind instruments, songs by Knud 
Jeppesen, Knudage Riisager’s Sin- 
fonietta for small orchestra and a 
symphonic work by Peder Gram and 
a Violin Concerto by Karl-Birger 
Blomdahl. 

Norway was represented by Carl 
Andersen’s Symphony for Chamber 
Orchestra, songs by Finn Ludt, Con- 
rad Baden and Arne Dorumsgaard 
and orchestral compositions by Olav 
Kielland and Fartein Valen. Among 
the Finnish works were songs by 
Einari Marvia and Tanelli Kuusisto 
and orchestral works by Aarre 
Merikanto and Sulho Ranta. From 
Sweden came Karl-Birgen Blomdahl’s 
Violin Concerto, songs by Gunnar de 
Frumerie and symphonic works by 
Erland von Kock, Ture Rangstrém 
and Dag Wiren. 

The international congress, attended 


by many dignitaries, enjoyed a Sun- 
day outing on a small steamer to 
Drottningham Castle. A charming 
presentation of Mozart’s Bastien et 
Bastienne was given in the castle’s 
17th century theater. 

Sicurp RASCHER 





Rochester Forces 
Play Moore Work 


Leinsdorf Conducts Douglas 
Moore’s Symphony — Dorothy 
Maynor Sings 


RocHEstER.—The Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Erich Leinsdorf conductor, 
was heard on Nov. 6 at the East- 
man Theatre before a large audience. 
The program comprised Douglas 
Moore’s Symphony in A Major, a 
first performance for the orchestra, 
Richard Strauss’ tone poem, Don 
Juan, and Brahms Concerto for Piano 
in B Flat Major, played by Claudio 
Arrau.. Mr. Moore was in the audi- 
ence and received long applause after 
the playing of his symphony, which 
he shared with Mr. Leinsdorf. 

On Nov. 13, the orchestra presented 
another of the Beethoven symphonies 
that Mr. Leinsdorf is conducting dur- 
ing the season, this one being the 
Fourth. On the program was De- 
bussy’s La Damoiselle Elue with 
Pricilla Gillette and Nell Rankin as 
soloists, and an ensemble of women’s 
voices, prepared by ]. Theodore Hol- 
lenbach. This was another “first” for 
the orchestra, as was also the inci- 
dental music from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, played in honor of 
nee of Mendelssohn’s death 
in 

There was a world premiere on the 
program of the orchestra on Nov. 20. 
Mr. Leinsdorf conducted the first per- 
formance of Alec Wilder’s Piece for 
Orchestra in three movements. It was 


decidedly modern and dissonant, was 
well orchestrated, and held the at- 
tention. Other music on the program 
was the Overture to Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz, Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony and the Theme and Varia- 
tions from Suite No. 3, by Tchai- 
kovsky. The audience greeted Mr. 
Wilder’s music with much enthusiasm. 

On Dec. 4, the Philharmonic with 
Dorothy Maynor, soloist, gave a pro- 
gram that was of outstanding in- 
terest and superlatively beautiful, It 
was a “first” from beginning to end 
for the orchestra, starting with Mah- 
ler’s Fourth Symphony. 

The Eastman School Senior Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Dr. 
Howard Hanson made its initial ap- 
pearance this season at the Eastman 
Theatre on Nov. 12, before a large 
audience. The program included 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome, and Dr. 
Hanson’s Lux Eterna. 

John Feeney, Irish tenor, was solo- 
ist with the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, 
at the Pop concert on Dec. 7. The 
audience was large and very en- 
thusiastic. 


Boston Symphony Plays 


On Dec. 10, the Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky conduc- 
tor, played a magnificent program to 
an audience that jammed the house 
with hundreds of standees. The ma- 
jor work of the evening was Berlioz’ 
Harold in Italy. The program opened 
with the charming Mozart Diverti- 
mento for Strings and Two Horns, 
followed by Dr. Howard Hanson’s 
Serenade for Solo Flute, Harp and 
Strings, and Ravel’s Suite No. 2 
from the Daphnis and Chloe Ballet. 
Dr. Hanson was brought onto the 
stage by Dr. Koussevitzky to_ ac- 
knowledge applause after his Sere- 
nade. Mary Ertz WILL. 
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Awaiting the Word 
of Caesar 


S you read this, the deadline will have 
passed. January 1 marked, for the 
music world, more than the mere watchful- 
ness and wonderment about a new year. A 
large segment ot our worid is wondering 
whether its lord and master is going to let 
it work in any but “live pursuits”, When 
Petrillo’s magic wand brought to a stop the 
recording activities of a nation, the groggy 
musicians staggered home from the record- 
ing studios (where they had worked day and 
night for months) to celebrate a bewildered 
New Year’s Eve and to catch their breath 
before another edict goes into effect stop- 
ping them from broadcasting their art. What 
will happen in this latter case is anybody’s 
guess. As a matter of fact, the situation is 
veiled in the recording business as well. 
Since no demands have been made on them, 
the disc companies don’t know what to yield. 
So far, they’ve simply been ordered, in the 
words of the exasperated mother to her too- 
active child: “I wish you would don’t”. 

We are told here and there, never official- 
ly but rather behind the hand, that the two 
large companies have a stock pile of classical 
recordings which should last for at least a 
year and keep the customers in this market 
supplied with fresh material. But in the pop- 
ular field the shadow of depletion looms 
dark, and although a neat business is done 
in the higher brackets of serious music, it is 
the bulk of dance, crooner and swing plat- 
ters which make the backlog of the record- 
ing industry. It has been more than hinted, 
also, that the smaller companies will soon be 
on the rocks if the ban is not lifted. With a 
fresh beginning, and their repertoire barely 
started, several of these companies have had 
to depend on current pressings and to spe- 
cialize, in some cases, in less trodden path- 
ways than the staples of the three B’s. What 
will happen to them is one of the bleakest 
possibilities in the muddled situation. 

And muddled it is, never think otherwise. 
Probably the only person who can say what 
might happen is Mr. Petrillo himself. But 
the oracle has not yet spoken. And the sup- 
plicants tremble with uncertainty. Some of 
them feel that “if there is to be an axe, let’s 
get it over with”. As they used to sing about 
the Perils of Pauline, “This suspense is 
awful!” 

Perhaps by this time, the doubts will have 
been resolved. This is not a case of “no news 
is good news”. We hope that before the 
month is out the Delphic word will have been 
uttered and that a great industry may be 
permitted to work without crippling meas- 
ures which would only defeat their own 
ends. Musicians, after all, do want to work, 
whether it be in the concert hall, the broad- 
casting studio or the recording laboratories. 
A layoff is hard on them, too. 





Lynden Ellsworth Behymer 


ITH the passing of Lynden Ellsworth 
Behymer, belovedly known as “Bee”, 
the world has lost a unique individual as well 
as a symbol of a by-gone pioneer era. 
Viewed individually, each of his achieve- 
ments in furthering music in the West 
would merit a special niche in any survey of 
the musical world. Measured in terms of a 
span of over six decades, his career con- 
stitutes a rare record in the annals of human 
activity. 
But a man is not loved for his deeds alone 
and Bee’s nature, an ideal human pattern, 
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will be the sum of the real loss for those 
who cherish him. Of all his virtues—gen- 
erosity of spirit, wit and selflessness—the 
most salient were his indomitable courage 
and unshakable tenacity. Nothing save 
death could ever have made him waver 
from a course undertaken in accordance with 
the highest moral principles. 

In his peerless way of story telling, Bee 
used to summarize this trait by telling how 
as a young boy over seventy-five years ago 
in the little town of Shelbyville, Ill, he first 
saw a picture of a bulldog employed to sig- 
nify stubbornness of purpose. “Right then 
and there,” he used to say, “I resolved that 
whenever I should get my teeth into any- 
thing, I would never let go”’. 

Death has forced “Bee” to relinquish his 
indefatigable purpose in life but the cultural 
effect of his labor and vision in bringing mu- 
sic to the Southwest on the heels of the first 
pioneers, will long endure. 


If the Stockholm 
Opera Comes 


HE project now in train to bring the 
Royal Stockholm Opera here in force 
next fall seems to be more than wishful 
thinking. There are skeptics who say that 
the money cannot be raised—but who ever 
heard of Americans not being able to get 
together a dollar or two if the cause appeals 
to them? In this case, the dollars needed 
add up to some 300,000, but that should not 
constitute an insurmountable barrier. If the 
Swedish Government will add its bit, the 
fund raisable—at least, so Helge Linden and 
Harald Andre think. Mr Linden is the busi- 
ness man who has operatic lineage, and who 
is now working devotedly for the project in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Andre is the director of 
the opera, a cosmopolitan gentleman who 
has already seen much of the world and who 
doubtless would like to revisit these shores. 
We believe that the presence of this troupe 
in the East and Midwest would act as a 
much needed tonic to the constitution of 
opera in America. Our operatic health has 
been somewhat weakened at its source this 
year, although smaller companies (mostly 
made up of the parental personnel) continue 
to operate short seasons for pleasure if not 
big profit, and touring companies continue 
to flourish in a limited way. But it would 
do us good to see the polished ensemble of 
the Stockholm Opera. Like many other 
European house of first rank, this one con- 
siders an opera an entity, to be produced 
with care and thought for each of its parts. 
Smaller roles are invariably well sung and 
big stars do not wince at playing compri- 
mario parts for the good of the whole. The 
scenery is sure to be a revelation—even if 
there is none new from 10 years ago when 
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This is what the Tonio really looks like. * Giuseppe 

Valdengo rehearses with Rosalia Marésca before 

making a transcription which will be used by 

164 radio stations across the nation in the March 
of Dimes campaign 





we witnessed a dozen performances. The 
conductors are not exactly new to us—we 
have heard both Blech and Dobrowen, but 
so long ago that judgment must await a 
fresh try. And there are several excellent 
voices we have not yet experienced, in addi- 
tion to the first rate-ones we have already 
with us. ' 

It will be strange to hear our familiar 
repertoire in Swedish. The German operas 
will suffer the least, but we may be amused 
at the sounds in Rigoletto, Tales of Hoff- 
mann, Romeo and Bohéme. However, this 
should be no more of an obstacle than trying 
to comprehend the diction of our foreign 
singers when they essay English. Or when 

. some of the Italians perpetrate their particu- 
ly execrable French. The language barrier 
should prove no more than a momentary 
drawback. To hear Khovantchina, Boris, 
Thais, Turandot and Cosi fan Tutte, to list 
the works which have not recently been 
given here, should be a great pleasure. Also 
to experience the Swedish operas never be- 
fore given outside Sweden. We hope that 
Atterberg’s Fanal will be one of these. We 
remember it as impressive. 

The Stockholm ballet is another adjunct 
to view with pride. It is a cohesive, finely 
trained ensemble, which is able to perform 
with freshness and vitality works of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Altogether, this visit would be very wel- 
come. Success to Messrs. Linden and Andre! 
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Musica Americana 


ROM Paris comes word that Walter Giese- 

king’s recent reappearance on the concert 
stage there has been greeted with an almost im- 
moderate enthusiasm. The French, of course, 
are noted for their cultivated tastes. ... At last 
reports, the dramatic soprano Mayme Richard- 
son was headed for the Holy Land and a series 
of concerts in Tel Aviv. She expects tc add to 
her repertoire some of the new Hebrew songs 
by Palestinian composers, if current calamities 
there do not intervene. Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Nemenoff, duo-pianists, have been 
exceptionally busy during the Yule season, per- 
forming with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Phil- 
adelphia on Dec. 26-27, with the same orchestra 
in Baltimore on Dec. 29-30, and appearing at 
the Metropolitan Opera's AGMA benefiteton- 
cert in New York on Dec. 28. 


The composer Bohuslav Martinu has granted 
exclusive performance rights for his new eello 
concerto to Joseph Schuster, who will be heard 
at New York’s Town Hall early in the New 
Year. . . . Désiré Defauw, Montreal conductor, 
sailed on Dec. 20 for two months abroad and 
seven guest appearances in Italy. During his 
absence, Ch Muench and Georges Enesco 
will preside over his Canadian podium... . On 
Dec. 19 the new electronic carillon on the roof 
of the Empire State Building was rung for the 
first time. Jepson, soprano, and Mrs. 
Efrem Kurtz, wife of the Kansas City con- 
ductor, were permitted to climb to the roof, 
three floors above the observatory on the 86th 
-floor, in order to hear the bells at first hand. 
Tintinnabulation with a vengeance. . . . Robert 

us and wife Gaby arrived in New York 
on Dec. 15 after six months abroad. 


Dorothy Maynor, soprano, helped in the 
lighting of the Christmas tree at Fort Tryon 
Triangle Park in New York City on Dec. 18. 

Benjamin Grosbayne, American conductor, 
returned to Budapest late in November to take 
up his podium career there, long interrupted 
by the war and its political reverberations. He 
has already begun introducing new American 
works to Budapest listeners, in concert and 
over the radio... . Turner, young Met 
contralto, is back in New York after a grueling 
series of operatic and radio engagements 
throughout the country, including 19 appear- 
ances with the San Francisco Opera 


Anahid Ajemian, personable young violinist, 
is one of the ten “young women of signal 
achievement” selected by the magazine Made- 
moiselle for its annual Merit Awards, presented 
at a breakfast party in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Dec. 31. . . . Lydia Summers, contralto, and 
Mary Henderson, soprano, are both back in New 
York after their ten-week tour with the Charles 
Wagner Opera Co... . Artur Rubinstein arrived 
in New York with wife and children after his 
first European concert tour since 1939. The 
Rubinsteins are spending the Christmas holi- 
days at their Hollywood home. 


Josephine Antoine, soprano, is back in New 
York for the ’48 season after an extensive schedule 
of recitals and operatic engagements which took 
her as far West as Tucson, Arizona. . . . George 

chine, the distinguished Russian-American 
choreographer, made his formal debut as a con- 
ductor at Ballet Theatre’s final New York per- 
formance on Dec. 17, directing his own ballet, 
Theme and Variations. However, his first ap- 
pearance was actually on Dec. 13, when he pre- 
sided anonymously and very successfully over 
an unscheduled performance of the same ballet. 

. Eunice Podis recently appeared in a March 
of Time movie short glorifying the city of Cleve- 
land, which is the young pianist’s home town. 


Ellabelle Davis, soprano, flew to Havana for 
three concert appearances during the Christmas 
week. She will return to New York for a Car- 

*negie Hall recital early in January. ...On Dec. 
29 the Dallas Symphony, under the direction of 
Antal Dorati, began a tour of South Texas... . 
Lois Hunt, Philadelphia soprano, recently pre- 
sented a program of songs and arias in the 
American Artists Series being given on Sunday 
afternoons at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Jacob Lateiner, 19-year-old pianist, has been 
chosen by conductor Artur Rodzinski as soloist 
for a performance of the Prokofieff Concerto 
No. 3 with the Chicago Symphony early in Feb- 
ruary. 


Kurt Baum, tenor, who has been busy lately 
making recordings of Italian operatic excerpts 
for Columbia, has received invitations to appear 
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Edward Johnson, Metropolitan tenor, scores at the 
new “Tiz" golf on the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany's roof. His opponents are Ellen Dalossy and 





John Charles Thomas, baritone, Eunice Norton, and 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton, who gave concerts during the first 


Clarence Whitehill 


$3,000 for an American Symphony 


Walter Damrosch, Alfred Hertz, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Leopold Stokowski and Frederick 
Stock are making final choices for MUSICAL 
America’s $3,000 Prize Symphony Contest. 


1928 


A New Instrument 


Leon Theremin demonstrates his Theremo- 
phone before Toscanini and Rachmaninoff in 
the Hotel Plaza Ball Room. 


1928 


Well Earned Rest 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, leader of Detroit Sym- 
phony, takes sabbatical year after 10 years of 
service. 
1928 
Opera Subsidy Prohibited 


Civic money for opera is illegal. Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court rules against city sub- 
sidy for the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 


1928 


Occupation Preparations? 


Frankfort Hoch Conservatory initiated class 


in Jazz instruction. 
1928 





next spring with both the La Scala Opera Co. in 
Milan and Covent Garden in London... . Kir- 
sten Flagstad, the great Wagnerian soprano, re- 
cently announced that she has decided to take 
up permanent residence in Bozeman, Montana, 
where her daughter Elsa lives. In Bozeman, 
says Mme. Flagstad, one has “high peaks, big 
trees, and clear, cold air,” and that is the kind 
of country she likes. Maggie Teyte, abroad 
for concerts in England and France in recent 
months, was a Christmas Eve arrival in New 
York, aboard the Queen Mary. 

Frances Lehnerts, mezzo-soprano, heard in no 
less than ten Messiah performances recently, 
went to Alaska for a Christmas Day recital at 
Ketchikan. . . . The violinist Werner Gebauer 
has moved to New York from the West coast 
and will begin a concert tour this month at Al- 
bany. .. . Norman Scott, bass, a new member of 
the New York City Opera Co., recently appeared 
in the role of Friar Lawrence in a New Orleans 
performance of Romeo and Juliet. 

Margaret Roberts, St. Louis Municipal Opera 
soprano, was heard recently as soloist with the 
Van Yorx Glee Club in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Lenore Portnoy, soprano, sang the roles of Mu- 
setta and Micaela for the first time during the 
past season with the New York City Opera Co. 
She has been reengaged for the spring season. 


week of the Minneapolis music season 


Some American Debuts 


Sir Thomas Beecham makes his first appear- 
ance at the helm of the N. Y. Philharmonic. 
Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, captivates 
audience in Town Hall recital. Vladimir Horo- 
wits wins success in debut under Beecham. 
Plays Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto with 
only one rehearsal. 


1928 


Chicago’s New Opera 


Samuel Insull takes title to entire block of 
land. Architectural details will include a large 
office building to provide an endowment for the 
opera. Will be ready for fall of 1929. 


1928 
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Indianapolis Men 
Inaugurate Season 


Orchestra Presents Premiere 
of Bach Work Under Fabien 
Sevitzky’s Direction 


InDIANAPOLIS.—On Nov. 8, and 9, 
the Indianapolis Symphony ‘initiated 
the orchestral season with a lofty 

rogram of Bach, Beethoven, and 

rahms. There was the world pre- 
miere of a Bach Adagio and Fugue, 
transcribed by Guido Guerrini from 
two compositions for solo violin, 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony and 
Brahms’ Second. The first piece 
gave the strings the opportunity of 
demonstrating their flexibility to good 
effect. 

It was at once apparent that this 
was to be a better than average first 
program. There is almost an in- 
evitable uneven first performance of 
a season’s first program. Not so in 
this instance. There was a new im- 
pact of seasoned playing and a wider 
scale of dynamics. Dr. Fabien Se- 
vitzky has communicated his own 
vitality and enthusiasm to his men. 

The second pair of concerts Nov. 
21 and 22 featured Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, pianist, in Liszt’s Concerto in 
E Flat. The rest of the program con- 
sisted _of Thompson’s Symphony No. 
2 in E Minor, Tchaikovsky’s Theme 
and Variations from Suite No. 3 
(both first times in Indianapolis), 
and Strauss’ Till Evulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks. Dr. Sevitzky illum- 
ined the whimsical score of Strauss 
with his own inimitable wit and keen 
sense of timing. Mr. Gorodnitzki 
gave a truly Lisztian performance 
despite a recent illness. 

The third pair of concerts Nov. 29 
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Fabien Sevitzky 


Sascha Gorodnitzki 


and 30 brought Howard Hanson con- 
ducting his Third Symphony and 
Isaac Stern, violinist, in an unforget- 
table erformance of Mozart’s Con- 
certo No. 3 in G Major as well as 
the pyrotechnical Tzigane by Ravel. 
The opening piece was the Concerto 
for Orchestra in D Minor by Vivaldi- 
Siloti. The orchestra gave Dr. Han- 
son whole-hearted’ co-operation in a 
fine performance of a sturdy, well- 
constructed work. Dr. Sevitzky con- 
ducted the rest of the program, con- 
tributing delightful accompaniments 
for the Mozart and the Ravel. 
Epwin_ BILtcLirFe, 





Elijah Presented 
In Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Mendelssohn’s_ Eli- 
jah was given Nov. 16 with the expert 
assistance of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phonic Choir, Elmer A. Steffen, con- 
ductor, and soloists, Gertrude Ribla, 
Louise Bernhardt, Helen Crandall, 
Master Raymond Clark, David Lloyd, 
and Julius Huehn. Dr. Sevitzky gave 
a spirited performance. Mr. Huehn, 
the Elijah, was not in top form de- 
manded by the exacting role, but 
sang It is Enough with moving elo- 
quence. Miss Bernhardt had little 
opportunity to reveal a lovely con- 
tralto voice. David Lloyd was par- 
ticularly appealing in his sincerity. 

The Martens’ Concerts presented 
Charles L. Wagner’s production of 
Madama Butterfly Oct. 20. One can 
always count on an artistic produc- 
tion from Mr. Wagner. Although the 
opera got off to a slow start, it was 
lifted to good success by the excel- 
lence of the cast. 

Maryla Jonas played Nov. 2. Her 
program included Handel. W. F. 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Prokofieff 


and Chopin. Her best playing of the 
afternoon was in Schubert’s Im- 
promptu, but her Chopin was dis- 


appointing. 

Appleton and Field, duo-pianists, 
who played for the Indiananolis Mat- 
inee Musicale Oct. 10, offered a charm- 
ing program designed for entertain- 
ment rather than for a display of their 
accomplishments. E. B. 





Canadian Plan Rrinas 
Music to Small Centers 


Toronto.—Under a plan of the De- 
partment of Education of the Province 
of Ontario. music lovers in smaller 
centers of Ontario are now being af- 
forded opportunities of hearing good 
music bv artists in person. Ninety- 
four concerts for youth are being giv- 
en this season in widely distributed 
centers, often remote from the usual 
touring circuits. 

This is brought about through a 
plan organized and partly financed by 
the music branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education, a secondary 
school in each place making the local 
arrangements for the concert. More 
than 30 groups of musicians or indi- 
vidual performers, some young and 
some seasoned artists, have been com- 
missioned for the series and are now 
on tour. 

In addition, concerts for adults liv- 
ing in smaller centers are being pro- 
vided through Community Programs, 
which is the adult education branch 


of the Department of Education. Com- 
munity Programs functions as a cen- 
tral agency to furnish information, 
help and advice in securing suitable 
talent to meet the concert and theatre 
entertainment requirements of people 
in towns and smaller cities through- 
out the Province. R.H. 





Chicago Features 
Pianists, Singers 


Kilenyi Invites Audience to 
Select Four Beethoven Sonatas 
for Performance 


Cuicaco.—Edward Kilenyi, pianist, 
who has all 32 Beethoven sonatas in 
repertoire, invited his audience to 
choose the four they wished him to 
play at a recital in the Knickerbocker 
Hotel on Nov. 25, and also at axsec- 
ond recital in Fullerton Hall on Nov. 
30. The audience, was also invited 
to ask questions about the music and 
the composer. 

Eloise Matthies, pianist, made her 
Chicago debut in Kimball Hall on 
Dec. 3 and presented a program oi 
Mozart, Schumann and modern works 
with technical fluency and good taste, 
though sometimes her interpretations 
lacked conviction. 

On Dec. 8, Helen Alexander, so- 
prano, gave a recital in Kimball Hall. 
Her voice, though small and undisci- 
plined technically, showed a fair de- 
gree of flexibility in florid music by 
Bizet and Chausson. Samuel Quincy 
played two groups of piano solos as 
well as Miss Alexander’s accompani- 
ments. 

A large audience gathered in Kim- 
ball Hall on Dec. 9 to hear Geraldine 
Overstreet, soprano, in a program of 
Mozart arias, songs by Schubert, De- 
bussy and modern composers, and Ne- 
gro spirituals. She revealed a voice 
of great natural beauty and an excep- 
tional ability to project the emotional 
meaning of her songs, but most of her 
singing was marred by a _ vibrato. 
Oland Gaston provided fine piano ac- 
companiments. 

Gretchen Convey, contralto; Thalia 
Heim, pianist; Mary Carlini, soprano, 
and Elizabeth Williams, violinist, ap- 
peared in the third program of the 
Young Artists of the Chicago Artists’ 
Association in the miniature concert 
hall of the Kimball Building on 
Dec. 9. 

Marcela Martinez-Barranco, Mexi- 
can pianist, made her North American 
debut at Fullerton Hall on Dec. 10. 
Ina program that included Beethoven's 
Les Adieux Sonata, three Chopin 
Etudes and Mozart’s A Minor Rondo, 
her playing for the most part .was 
technically accurate, but it lacked the 
style and feeling needed to give the 
music life. 

Rosalyn Tureck, taking the place of 
Maryla Jonas who was ill, appeared 
in the Allied Arts Piano Series on 
Dec. 13 at Orchestra Hall, and pre- 
sented an all-Bach program. The 
Chicago-born pianist played with such 
understanding and warmth that the 
formidable qualities of the uncompro- 
mising program she had arranged 
melted away. She took Bach at a 
more deliberate tempo than most pian- 
ists, and the result was more expres- 
siveness and greater beauty of tone. 

The Trapp Family Singers were 
among the first to introduce the holi- 
day atmosphere to the concert scene. 
On the afternoon of Dec. 13 in Or- 
chestra Hall they presented a charm- 
ing program of old-time music and 
concluded with an enchanting candle 
ceremony to represent an Austrian 
Christmas. 

Nathan Milstein’s recital in Orches- 
tra Hall on Dec. 14 fulfilled ade- 
quately what everyone expected, for 
the violinist played with the authority, 
tonal beauty, grace of style and techni- 
cal virtuosity that distinguish practi- 
cally all of his performances. There 
was fresh interest, though, in the re- 
newed radiance and vitality which he 
brought to every piece of music he 


offered from Bach’s lofty Partita in D 
to Bloch’s passionate Baal-Shem. The 
program, beautifully balanced, included 
two Paganini Caprices, Prokofieft’s 
Op. 94 Sonata, and works by Stamitz, 
Stravinsky and Wieniawski. 

Ruta Barry 





Handel’s Julius Caesar 
Heard in Concert Form 

Vancouver, B. C..—The Vancouver 
Chamber Sinfonietta, Albert Stein- 
berg, conductor, presented a program 
on Dec. 15 in the Point Grey Junior 
High School. The major work of the 
evening was Handel’s opera Julius 
Caesar, arranged in concert form by 
Ernst Gebert. Singing the principal 
roles were Derek MacDermot, Karl 
Norman, Shirley Neher, Margaret 
Davies and Tom Mawson. Also heard 
were John Christian Bach’s Overture 
to Orione and Haydn’s Symphony in 
D Minor which was played for the 
first time in 1937. 





Mendelssohn Chorus Heard 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn 
Club Chorus presented its 112th con- 
cert on Dec. 10 in Chancellors Hall. 
A large audience turned out to hear 
works by Spohr, Handel, Haydn, a 
Scandinavian group and a brace of 
Christmas songs. Elaine Malbin, so- 
prano, was soloist, and was warmly 
applauded for her singing of classic 
and modern songs. Reinald Werren- 
rath was the conductor and Stuart 
Swart the piano accompanist. 
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Veterans’ Adminisatrtion Photo 


Jan Peerce, second from right, discusses his forthcoming concert appearance at 
the Veterans Administration hospital in Fort Logan, Colo., with Omar W. Clark, 
acting administrator of veterans affairs (second from left) in the VA Central 
Office in Washington, D. C. At the extreme left is F. R. Kerr, assistant adminis- 
trator for VA's Special Services; at right, Werner Bass, Mr. Peerce' $s accompanist. 
Mr. Peerce is one of an even hundred stars of concert, stage and opera who are 
giving concerts for ill and disabled patients i in VA hospitals between their concert 
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M inneapolis H aving 
Busy Music Season 


Master Piano Series Presenting 
Five Concerts — Quartararo, 
Bjoerling and Kreisler Heard 


MINNEAPOLIS.—A new piano re- 
cital series is the most conspicuous 
event of the current Minneapolis mu- 
sic season. It is the Master Piano 
Series, presented by the University of 
Minnesota depart:nent of concerts and 
lectures, James S. Lombard, manager. 

The Master Piano Series is offering 
five cancerts in its first season, each 
devoted to one, or two, composers o 
a single category of piano music, It 
is designed for the student and the 
genuine music lover. When the sale 
of season tickets was opened alternate 
rows of seats throughout Northrop 
auditorium on the campus, where the 
recitals are given, were reserved for 
students. 

In the series thus far Claudio Arrau 
played a Beethoven-Mozart program, 
Nov. 18, and Rosalyn Tureck gave 
an all-Bach recital, Dec. 3. Both were 
well attended, with audience enthusi- 
asm proving that the repertoire stand- 
ards of touring pianists can be high 
and still sell. 

Others to be heard this season in 
the Master Piano: Series are Artur 
Rubinstein in a Liszt-Chopin program, 
Bartlett and Robertson in music origi- 
nally written for two pianos, and 
Robert Casadesus in an all-French 
program. 
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Florence Quartararo, young Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, opened the 
season for the University Artists 
Course, exhibiting a fresh and charm- 
ing voice, and dramatic instinct in in- 
terpretation, but not wholly acceptable 
conceptions of some of the standard 
songs. The course also presented Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia orches- 
tra, the major number being the 
Sibelius Second Symphony, well in- 
tegrated and interpreted in masterly 
style. 

An extra Artist Course concert 
starred Jussi Bjoerling, Swedish ten- 
or of the Metropolitan, on Dec. 13. 
This fell on Lucia day, traditional 
opening of the Swedish Yuletide, and 
50 Swedish organizations of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul co-operated in in- 
termission time Lucia day ceremonies 
in which Irene Johnson of St. Paul 
was crowned Lucia queen by Anna- 
Lisa Bjoerling, the tenor’s wife. The 
Bjoerling program, aside from four 
operatic arias, consisted entirely of 
Swedish songs. 

Fritz Kreisler was presented in re- 
cital here by Al Sheehan Nov. 6. 
Kreisler played the same program he 
gave in New York earlier, with about 
the same critical estimation it received 
there. Hazel Scott, pianist was pre- 
sented by C. C. Milkes in one of her 
typical half-serious, half-jazz_ pro- 
grams. Her playing of serious music 
was improved over her previous ap- 
pearance here but she still goes off 
the beam on such things as Chopin. 

Nan Merriman and Andre Koste- 
lanetz and a locally gathered orches- 
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tra also appeared under the Sheehan 
aegis. Miss Merriman was at her 
best in the Habanera and Seguidilla 
from Carmen. 

The Cecilian Singers, local women’s 
chorus in its 16th season, now is con- 
ducted by Dr. Aliferis of the univer- 
sity. At the annual concert, the Cecil- 
ians showed good command of an ex- 
panded repertoire. The program in- 
cluded Loeffler’s Psalm 137 By the 
Rivers of Babylon, and songs by Bar- 
tok and Villa-Lobos. 

The Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 
chorus of 140 men conducted by Wil- 
liam MacPhail, gave Brahms’ Song 
from Ossian’s Fingal, assisted by 
harp and two French horns, and the 
final chorus from Wagner’s Die Meis- 
tersinger at its November concert 
series. Guest artist was Robert Hall 
Collins, baritone, whose singing was 
marred by uneven quality over his 
range. 

The Krasner Chamber Music en- 
semble prefaced its two Washington, 
D. C., performances of Bach’s Musi- 
cal Offering with a performance of 
the work here in St. Mark’s cathe- 
dral before an appreciative crowd of 
1,200, all who could squeeze into the 
church, the adjoining chapel and con- 
necting corridors. Luigi Carlini, vio- 
linist of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
gave an authoritative performance of 
the Prokofieff Concerto No. 1 in D 
major in a November recital in the 
university music hall. Dr. Paul Oberg, 
chairman of the university music de- 
partment was at the piano. Dr. Oberg 
also was at the piano for Henriette de 
Constant, assistant principal cellist of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, in an all- 
French recital which included the 
Robert Casadesus Sonata for Violon- 
cello and Piano, Opus 23. 

NorMAn Hovuk 





Pittsburgh Opera 


Presents Aida 
Orchestra Brings Noted Solo- 
ists to Steel City — Boston 
Men Visit 


PITTSBURGH.—Two good perform- 
ances of the Pittsburgh Opera Society 
helped to make outstanding the musi- 
cal season here. Aida was presented 
with Selma Kaye, Robert Weede, and 
The Marriage of Figaro with Mar- 


guerite Piazza, James Pease, Nancy 
Trickey and Anne Bollinger. 
The orchestra under Fritz Reiner 


continues its excellent performance 
featuring as soloists Stephen Auber, 
cellist, Hugo Kolberg, violinist,Ania 
Dorfmann, pianist, and Artur Schna- 
bel, played two Mozart piano con- 
certos. Major works performed were 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth, Strauss’ Ein Helden- 
leben, the Brahms’ Violin Concerto 


‘with Milstein, Schubert Seventh Sym- 


phony and the Dvorak New World. 
Piston’s Violin Concerto was the best 
novelty of these programs. 

At the Young Men and Women’s 
Hebrew Association both Helen Kwal- 
wasser, violinist, and Moiseiwitsch, 
featuring the Liszt Sonata and the 
Brahms - Paganini Variations, were 
popular. 

Eva Heinitz, that excellent chamber 
music cellist, and Eunice Norton, pian- 
ist, played two Beethoven Sonatas and 
the Brahms F Major Sonata. The 
Bach Choir, J. Julius Baird directing, 
gave a performance of Haydn’s Crea- 
tion, the outstanding feature being 
David Lloyd’s tenor solos. 

The Boston Symphony paid their 
annual visit and played the Tchaikov- 
sky Pathetic Symphony, also Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis der Maler, and Musorg- 
sky’s Khovantchina Intermezzo. 

Nemenoff and Luboshutz played to 
a full house and the Ballet Theater 
was at its best ever in Giselle. The 
Original Piano Quartet continues to 
have many admirers who crowd the 
Mosque and Alec Templeton’s recent 
success was justified, for he is a 
superb entertainer. 

J. Frep LIssFeLt 
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ficial in regard to inner detail. Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne in G and the A Flat 
Ballade were turgidly played, with the 
fingering unclean and the tone un- 
steady. 

Mr. Skolovsky improved consider 
ably in Villa-Lobos’ Choros, No. 5, 
and he played the Paganini-Liszt Ca- 
price with the proper élan. The large 
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Zadel Skolovsky 


Jean Watson 


audience applauded loudly throughout 
the program. B. 


Edwards and Davenny, 
Cello-Piano Duo 


Sidney Edwards, cellist, and Ward 
Davenny, pianist, presented a program 
of sonatas in Times Hall on Dec. 10, 
ranging from C. P. E. Bach (Sonata 
in G Minor, originally for viola da 
gamba and cembalo) through Bee- 
thoven (Sonata, Op. 102, No. 2), on to 
Honegger Sonata, 1920), and ending 
with Shostakovich (Sonata, Op. 40, 
1934). The most appealing section 
of the Bach sonata was the Larghetto 
movement, a rare, darkly lyric gem 
which age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. The Beethoven work, unfor- 
tunately, was favored with the least 
satisfying performance of the evening, 
having a dry, brittle flavor throughout 
its most inspired pages. 

With the Honegger sonata, the per- 
formers very perceptibly warmed to 
their work, giving a fine reading of 
an interesting and provocative piece 
of music. Still only warm with 
Honegger, the two young men finally 
took fire as they addressed themselves 
to the Shostakovich opus and gave an 
exciting and memorable performance 
of a work which exploits the capaci- 
ties of both cello and piano to the full. 
Mr. Edwards’ cello has a tone, bland 
rather than brilliant, and is much more 
interesting in texture in passages call- 
ing for a mute; three such passages 
occur in the Shostakovich sonata, but 
none elsewhere in the program given. 
This is only a quirk of programming, 
of course, but the Edwards-Davenny 
duo inclines towards a dry or academic 
approach, and consequently the more 
varied and exotic their music, the 
more interesting they are to hear. 
Professional competence, sincerity, and 
finely adjusted duo style, all of which 
they display to a marked degree, are 
not always enough. G. 


Gunnar Knudsen, Violinist 


At the Town Hall, Dec. 11, Gunnar 
Knudsen, a tall and extremely blond 
Norwegian violinist, made his Ameri- 
can debut with the composer-pianist, 
Charles Haubiel, collaborating. Mr. 
Knudsen, though still a young man, 
has had a rather full and adventurous 
career. Before the war he had ap- 
peared frequently in recital and as 
orchestra soloist in his own country. 
Then he was sent to a concentration 
camp by the Nazis, where he formed 
and conducted an orchestra composed 
of camp inmates. The war over, he 
concertized extensively in Norway, 
Sweden and the British zone of Ger- 
many. Meanwhile his grateful fellow 
victims of Nazi tyranny presented 
him with a Carlo Bergonzi violin, of 
1735 vintage. 

The newcomer offered an assortec 
program which began with a lovely 
Larghetto by Handel and an arrange- 
ment of the Vitali Chaconne by Char- 
lier. Grieg’s C Minor Sonata, for 
violin and piano, was the largest item 
of the first half of the bill. Bloch’s 
Nigun, Norwegian pieces by Tveit, 
Gjerstrom and Halvorsen (whose un- 
accompanied Fanitullen was one of the 
outstanding numbers of the evening), 
Paganini’s Moses Fantasy, and works 
- Haubiel and Cassado completed the 
ist. 


Some of the best playing of the oc- 





casion was heard in Mr. Knudsen’s 
performance of the captivating Handel 
Larghetto. Here the artist showed his 
finest qualities—uncommon taste, re- 
finement and sensitiveness, as well as 
genuine intensity. As the concert 
progressed it was clear that his tech- 
nical equipment was equal to most of 
the demands he made on it. Never- 
theless, his tone, especially when driv- 
en, sounded curiously thin and defi- 
cient. in resonance and color, however 
sympathetic. He played Grieg’s 
naive sonata with warmth, yet the to- 
tal effect was diminutive and re- 
strained. 3readth and _ virtuoso 
brilliancy “seemed curiously absent 
from his work, even when, as in the 
Halvorsen music, he exhibited a cer- 
tain fire. In all, Mr. Knudsen proved 
himself an engaging but rather small- 
scale talent. 


Muriel Smith, Contralto (Debut) 


Muriel Smith, contralto, who had 
previously appeared in the lead of 
Carmen Jones, gave an auspicious de- 
but recital at Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 12. The quality of her 
voice, somewhere between contralto 
and mezzo, is nothing short of superb. 
In addition, her intonation was always 
true and her stage presence confident 
and charming. 

Her interpretive capacity is limited 
somewhat by inexperience, though her 
singing of a Hugo Wolf group was 
very professional. Miss Smith lacked 
the requisite nuance and mobility of 
voice to do full justice to Bach’s Bist 
du bei mir and Beethoven’s Adelaide. 
Poésie Persane by Santoliquido and 
Duparc’s Chanson Triste seemed life- 
less. Debussy’s Fantoches, which fol- 
lowed, was sung so provocatively that 
the sizeable audience asked her to re- 
peat it. Two charming songs by 
Blitzstein, and others by John Ed- 
munds, Michael Head and Castelnu- 
ovo-Tedesco were also delightfully 
presented. 

Miss Smith is a welcome addition 
to the already crowded list of singers. 
Experience and proper attention to her 
top notes should bring her to full stat- 
ure as a fine artist. B. 


Jean Watson, Contralto 

Song recitals by Jean Watson, con- 
tralto, although they have been no 
rarity in these parts, have the more 
unusual virtue of being exceedingly 
interesting. Miss Watson is one of 
those happy singers who, in addition 
to a fine voice which she uses deftly, 
has also intelligence and musicianship. 
The result is particularly felicitous. 


At her recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 12, the Canadian 
contralto offered a program which 
was in itself of somewhat uneven in- 
terest, but was well presented. Begin- 
ning with an aria from Mozart’s Titus, 
the singer went on to the same com- 
poser’s song about Luise burning her 
faithless lover’s letters. This was a 
happy contrast and both numbers were 
well done. Brahms’ Four Serious 
Songs were faithfully projected but 
were better tonally than interpreta- 
tively. Eboli’s aria from Don Carlos 
was also a fine piece of tonal singing 
though in itself the aria is one of ex- 
treme difficulty. 

As encore came II Est Doux from 
Hérodiade (Why a soprano aria?) 


(Continued on page 20) 
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In Jackson, Miss., Gertrude Ribla, so- 
prano, goes over with conductor Theo- 
dore Russell the group of arias which 
she performed as soloist for the second 
concert this season of the Jackson Sym- 
phony under Mr. Russell's baton. 
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Metropolitan Stages 
Manon in Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA.—Massenet’s Manon 
was staged at the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 9 in the course of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s current Philadelphia 
Elen Dosia portrayed the title 


season. : 
role; Charles Kullman appeared as 
Des Grieux; Nicola Moscona was 


heard as his father, and Martial Sing- 
her played Lescaut. Among others 
in the cast were George Cehanovsky 
and Alessio de Paolis. Louis Foure- 
stier functioned at the conductor’s 
desk. A feature of the evening was 
the Cours la Reine scene and colorful 
settings and costumes enhanced the 
overall effectiveness of the show. 
Continuing its Academy of Music 


season, the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company offered  Puccini’s 
Tosca on Dec. 11. Conducted by 


Giuseppe Bamboschek, the perform- 
ance served the opera’s musical and 
dramatic demands in excellent style. 
Three young artists new to Philadel- 
phia proved admirable in the principal 
roles and bowed to enthusiastic plau- 
dits. June Kelly and Norman Kelley, 
American singers, were the Tosca and 
Cavaradossi, and Cesare Bardelli, 
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Italian baritone, was the Scarpia. 
John Lawler and Lloyd Harris filled 
their assignments as Angelotti and the 
Sacristan well. W. E. S. 


Glenn and List 


Heard in Sonatas 
Violinist and Pianist Play Bee- 
thoven and Franck Works— 
Primrose Gives Recital 


PHILADELPHIA.—Heard in the course 
of Emma Feldman’s All Star Concert 
Series, Carroll Glenn, violinist, and 
Eugene List, pianist, found hearty 
favor with a large audience at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 4. The 
popular husband and wife team ap- 
peared together in Sonatas by Bee- 
thoven and Franck. 

On Dec. 6, in the Academy of Music 
Foyer, Marco Farnese, young Phila- 
delphia pianist, displayed his prowess 
in compositions by Bach, Haydn, 
Chopin, Debussy and others. 

The violist, William Primrose, sup- 
ported by David Stimer at the piano, 
launched this season’s Bala-Cynwyd 
Community Concert Series betore a 
capacity crowd in Bala-Cynwyd High 
School Auditorium on Dec. 8. Ster- 
ling artistry was authenticated in mu- 
sic by Brahms, Zimbalist, Schubert, 
Benjamin, and others. 

The same evening in Town Hall, 
under auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, the Choir of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, New 
York, impressed greatly in a program 
of Gregorian Chants and polyphonic 
motets and anthems under the direc- 
tion of Julia Sampson. 

The Guild for Contemporary Music 
began its season at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance on Dec. 10. Much atten- 
tion centered on John Cage’s Three 
Dances for Prepared Pianos, adroitly 
served by Maro Ajemian and William 
Masselos. This keyboard team also 
exhibited high excellence in Alan Hov- 
haness’ Mihr and Feast of Anahid. 

The date also provided a dance re- 
cital by Jose Limon and several asso- 
ciate artists at Irvine Auditorium 
under auspices of the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Dance Group. 

On Dec. 11 at the Ethical Society 
Auditorium, Edith Evans, mezzo- 
soprano, and Phillip Goldberg, vio- 
list, aided by Marycarol Hanson and 
Joseph Levine, pianists, displayed their 
endowments advantageously. At Mit- 
ten Hall, Temple University choral 
groups, led by Henry Kerr Williams, 
sang parts of Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, William Schuman’s Te Deum 
and other works. 

The second concert in the current 
set by the New Chamber Orchestra of 
Philadelphia delighted as to program 
and performance at the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 14. Conducted by Ifor 
Jones, the ensemble furnished felicit- 
ous accounts of Suites by Matthew 
Locke and De Boismortier. Gerald 
Finzi, contemporary Anglo - Italian 
composer, was represented by a can- 
tata Dies Natalis, in which the tenor 
solo part had-a fine protagonist in 
Fritz Krueger. 

Additional pleasure came from 
Fauré’s C Minor Quartet for piano 
and strings, played by Martha Halb- 
wachs Massena, Jascha Brodsky, Max 
Aronoff and Orlando Cole. 

Among choral programs one of the 
most imposing highlighted a chorus of 
600 under John Finley Williamson’s 
leadership in excerpts from Handel’s 
Messiah at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The chorus consisted of 
from the associated West- 





singers 

minster Choir of Philadelphia, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey. Witiiam E. Smit 





Pressler Receives 
Three-Year Contract 


As a result of Menahem Pressler’s 
debut appearances with the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra under Eugene Orman- 
day, the 19-year-old Palestinian pian- 
ist has received a three-year contract, 
for appearances with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, according to a telegram 
just received by Arthur Judson at 
Columbia Concerts from Harl Mc- 
Donald, manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association. 





Recitalists Perform 
In Nation’s Capital 


First Piano Quartet Appears— 
Fritz Kreisler Plays for Large 
Audience 


WASHINGTON.—-A crowd in Consti- 
tution Hall listened enthusiastically to 
the full, entertaining program of the 
First Piano Quartet, Nov. 18. The 
numbers were almost all familiar ones 
and well-loved in piano repertoire. 
Particularly well arranged was Bee- 
thoven’s Four Centre-Dances and Men- 
deissohn’s Scherzo in E Minor. 

On Nov. 30 Fritz Kreisler attracted 
a large audience. He played Sonata 
No. 2 in B Minor by Bach (for violin 
alone), Fantasy in C Major by Schu- 
mann and Poéme by Chaussen. The 
latter portion of-his recital was de- 
voted to shorter pieces. 

Jan Peerce appeared Dec. 1 in a fine 
recital with Warner Bass at the piano. 
Lovely arias from works of Handel, 
songs of Schubert, Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, Respighi, Fourdrain and 
Halevy were included on his program. 
Another song recital of quality was 
that of Eleanor Steber, soprano, at 
Constitution Hall, Dec. 7, with James 
Quillian, pianist. On Dec. 9 Ferruccio 
Tagliavini thrilled his audience with 
the purity of tone and excellent control 
of his voice. He was assisted by 
Jascha Veissi, violist, who played the 
Concerto in B Minor by Handel. 

One of the finest musical events so 
far this season was the violin recital 
of Tossy Spivakovsky Dec. 10 at Con- 
stitution Hall. His great vigor, in- 
disputable musicianship and virtuosity 
came to light clearly throughout his 
performance. 

At the Arts Club Aurora Mauro- 
Cottone gave a piano recital Nov. 17. 
On Dec. 13 Virginia Houghton, so- 
prano, appeared at the Arts Club with 
Edwin Davis, pianist. 

In spite of the number of perform- 
ances of Handel’s Messiah in Wash- 
ington this season, Constitution Hall 
was packed for the presentation by the 
Washington Choral Society under the 
direction of Louis A. Potter, Dec. 11. 
Soloists for this occasion were Bar- 
bara Stevenson, Florence McGovern, 
Harold Haugh and Julius Huehn. Ad- 
ditional choirs swelled the group to 
600 voices for the major choruses. 
The work was accompanied by organ 
and piano and the New Washington 
Sinfonietta. 

The National Gallery concerts have 
featured notable programs by the Na- 
tional Gallery Sinfonietta, Richard 
Bales, conducting; New York Univer- 
sity Chapel Choir, Alfred Greenfield, 
conductor; Etelka Freund, pianist; 
(an Tomasow, violinist; George 

argo, violist. Interesting programs 
have been given at the Phillips Gallery 
by the Madrigal Singers, Mrs. John 
Milton Sylvester, director; and John 
Jacob Niles, singer of ballads and 
folk songs. MILDRED SMALL ALLEN 





New Babylon Group 
Begins Concert Series 


The newly organized Town of 
Babylon Symphony Association pre- 
sented its first concert on Dec. 11 in 
Lindenhurst, Long Island, with Vilma 
Bazant, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
as soloist. Christos Vrionides, con- 
ductor, has brought together a group 
of 50 instrumentalists, all local musi- 
cians of the town of Babylon, and 
regularly weekly rehearsals for the 


opening concert began in September. 

_Four subscription concerts are to be 
given through the season. William 
Masselos, pianist, and Evelyn Mac- 
Gregor, contralto, will appear as guest 
artists in the second and third con- 
certs, respectively. In the final con- 
cert, the first public performance of 
Mamzelle Figaro, Paul Hastings Al- 
len’s one-act opera, will be presented. 





Arthur Loesser Gives Recital 


Arthur Loesser, pianist, of the fac- 
ulty of the Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic, gave a recital in Willard Clapp 
Hall recently. The program included 
works by Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Arthur Shepherd. 
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Surely Miss Watson cannot be making 
the error of raising the tessitura of her 
voice higher than where Nature put 
it. But, none the less, the aria was 
well sung and proved interesting in 
spite of its inherent banality. <A 
group of Grieg works sung in Norwe- 
gian, was a real delight. Four songs 
in manuscript, settings of poems by 
Edward Arlington Robinson by John 
Duke require more than one hearing 
for full appreciation but Miss Watson 
gave them sincere performances. A 
group of miscellaneous folk songs 
closed the program. Admirable ac- 
companiments were played by George 
Trovillo. i. 


Edith Allaire, Folksinger 


Edith Allaire, a comely young folk- 
singer, who accompanies herself on a 
harp-guitar, presented an evenin 
songs in Times Hall on Dec. 12. ie 
Allaire divided her program into five 
sections, each headed with a poetical 
quotation indicative of the nature of 
the songs in that group. These in- 
cluded two braces of love songs, light 
airs, ballads and songs of death. 

The singer, who possesses a high 
clear voice of warmth and engaging 
quality achieved her best results in her 
humorous numbers such as Lolly Too 
Dum Day and The Devil and the 
Farmer’s Wife. Occasionally, the singer 
forced her tones. A wiser program ar- 
rangement would not have placed the 
group of death songs with the macabre 
What Sight Upon Earth Is So Fair at 
the end. The audience applauded vig- 
orously and demanded five encores. 


Busch and Serkin 
Give Sonata Recital 


When Adolf Busch and Rudolf Ser- 
kin are in the vein, as they were in 
their recital in Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 13, their playing is be- 
yond praise. The program on this 
occasion was made up of Brahms’ So- 
nata in D Minor; Beethoven’s Sonata 
in G, Op. 96; and Schubert’s Fantasy 


in C, Op. 159. So perfectly blended 
were the violin and piano, not merely 
in a technical sense but in the inter- 
pretative impulses of the two artists, 
that one had that sense of a revelation 
which always marks great perform- 
ances. 

It would be a thankless task to pick 
the most memorable achievement of 
the afternoon, but the Schubert Fan- 
tasy was perhaps the climax of the re- 
cital, because it is heard so seldom and 


because no one else remotely ap- 
proaches Mr. Busch’s and Mr. Ser- 
kin’s conception of the work. The 


magic of the murmuring harmonies of 
the piano at the opening, the poignant 
entrance of the violin, the violence of 
the heroic middle section and the elo- 
quence of the variations on Sei Mir 
Gegriisst—these and a score of other 
facets revealed a profound comprehen- 
sion of this noble and neglected mas- 
terpiece. 

Equally penetrating were the per- 
formances of the Brahms and Bee- 
thoven Sonatas. One needed to hear 
no more than the opening phrase of 
the Beethoven, that trill which can ex- 
press celestial peace or merely a nerv- 
ous fear of the executant that it will 
not “sound”, to know how deeply the 
artists were immersed in the spirit of 
the music. The applause left no doubt 
of the audience’s gratitude. We should 
hear Mr. Busch and Mr. Serkin 
oftener ; they are unique. R. 


Paul Loyonnet, Pianist 


Paul Loyonnet gave his first recital 
of the season at Carnegie Hall the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 13. The French pian- 
ist offered a lengthy—indeed, over- 
lengthy—program, beginning with a 
piece called La Loureuse, by Cham- 
bonnieres, Couperin’s Les Fastes de la 
Grande et Ancienne Menestrandise, 
Rameau’s Gavotte Variée and La 
Dauphine, a Scarlatti Toccata and the 
Prelude to Bach’s A Minor English 
Suite. Having dispatched these he 
went on the Beethoven’s Appassionata, 
continued with Chopin’s Fantasie, six 
of the Etudes and two of the Waltzes 
and closed a full afternoon with works 
by Fauré, Debussy and Ravel. 

Mr. Loyonnet displayed once more 
the same qualifications he made known 
on the occasion of his previous appear- 
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Susan Reed Paul Loyonnet 


ances. That he has swift fingers and 
plenty of strength is undeniable and 
he can, when he chooses, be delicate. 
Nevertheless cleanness and impeccable 


accuracy are by no means assured 
hallmarks of his technique. Why he 
plays Couperin, Rameau, Searlatti, 


and other masters of harpsichord as if 
they had conceived their works for the 
19th and 20th Century concert grand 
is one of the singularities of his musi- 
cal approach. Still another disaffect- 
ing feature is Mr. Loyonnet’s reluc- 
tance or inability to achieve a real dis- 
tinction between the styles of the com- 
positions he attempts. 

Distortions of rhythm, vagaries of 
tempo and repeated over pedalling 
characterized his playing throughout a 
large part of the program. He earned 
much applause for the Scarlatti Toc- 
cata and repeated it, though the second 
performance was considerably less fin- 
ished and accurate than the first. And 
in the Beethoven Sonata he gave his 
inclinations for speed full play. Only 
one or two of the variations in the 
second movement achieved something 
like the composer’s intent. 


Susan Reed, Ballad Singer 


Susan Reed gave a delectable recital 
of folk songs in Times Hall on Dec. 
13 and added a second program of 
requested encores. Though she mod- 
estly terms herself a ballad singer, 
Miss Reed performs with a vocal skill 
and command of style which might 
well be the envy of many formal con- 
cert singers. Her breath control, her 
inflection and coloring of tone and her 
dramatic subtlety reveal a concentrat- 
ed study which her informality of 
manner conceals. 

The first group was made up of 
secular and religious folk songs of 
various American and Irish regions. 
Miss Reed then sang seven Songs 
from the Hebrides, collected and ar- 
ranged by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser 
and Kenneth Macloed, with James 
Shomate at the piano. As might have 
been expected, these concert arrange- 
ments sounded strangely artificial and 
conventional, surrounded as they were 
by raw originals. Nevertheless, Miss 
Reed sang them very beautifully, be- 
fore reverting to the unretouched 
songs and ballads, accompanied by her 
Irish harp and other folk instruments. 
Charmingly dressed in green velvet, 
with a make-up that would be the de- 
spair of any milkmaid or other child 
of nature, Miss Reed won her audience 
completely before the first song was 
ended. The entire evening was a most 
unusual and delightful musical experi- 
ence. 2: 


N. Y. U. Glee Club 


The New York University Glee 
Club, conducted by Alfred Greenfield, 
celebrated its 65th anniversary with a 
concert at Town Hall on Dec. 13. 
Vice Chancellor Le Roy E. Kimball 
presented honorary scrolls to Dr. 
Joseph H. Bryan and the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar Tilton, Jr.. who were among 
the founders of the club. Reinald 
Werrenrath, who appeared formerly 
with the glee club, spoke and conduct- 
ed his composition, One Man’s Stuff. 
The program included works by Holst, 
Mozart, Debussy, Randall Thompson, 
Brahms, Philip James and Richard 
Bales. Soloists were: Elsie Learned, 
contralto; Frances Blaisdell, flutist ; 





and the Varsity Quartet. Harrison 
Potter was the pianist. N. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


The second of Efrem Zimbalist’s 
series of later afternoon recitals cov- 
ering the history of violin literature 
was given in Town Hall on Dec. 13, 
with Vladimir Sokoloff again at the 
piano. The program was made up of 
18th and early 19th century works, 
from Tartini (1692-1770) to Paganini 
(1782-1840), played in chronological 
order. Three sonatas, by Tartini, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, clearly illus- 
trated the principle of progressive de- 
velopment towards larger and freer 
musical forms; a lovely Adagio by 
Haydn, Viotti’ s Concerto in A Minor, 
and two bravura pieces by Paganini, 
the Moses Fantasy for G String and 
the Witches’ Dance filled out the bill. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s technical command 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Hansel and Gretel 
Staged in Toronto 


Governor-General of Canada 
Views Opera Produced by 
Toronto Group 


Toronto.—An outstanding event of 
Toronto pre-Christmas music has been 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel 
produced at Eaton Auditorium on Dec. 
18 and 19 by the Opera School of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, the 
conductor being Nicholas Goldschmidt, 
Czechoslovakian musician, with Felix 
Brentano, musical director. 

The performances of this Christmas 
opera reflected great credit on the 
Opera School, now entering its second 
year of existence, and on the Royal 
Conservatory of which Ettore Mazzo- 
leni is principal. A distinguished audi- 
enee graced the opening evening, in- 
cluding the Governor-General of Can- 
ada, who came from Ottawa. The sing- 
ing was of professional standard, the 
acting flawless and the whole per- 
formance a triumph for those respon- 
sible. 

Handel's Messiah Given 


Another extensively patronized con- 
tribution to Christmas music was a 
double performance, Dec. 23 and 30, 
of Handel’s Messiah, by the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, supported by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan conducting the 
Toronto Symphony. The principal 
vocalists were Audrey Farnell, so- 
prano; Nellie Smith, contralto; Wil- 
liam Morton, tenor, and Eric Tread- 
well, baritone. 

The December offerings in the reg- 
ular Subscription Series at Eaton 
Auditorium included Carmen Torres, 
coloratura soprano, who gave delight- 
ful performances in the repeat Con- 
cert Series of December 4 and 6, 
George Schick, Czech composer, ac- 
companying. Miss Torres made an ex- 
cellent impression in a program in- 
cluding two arias, Una voce poco fa, 
from the Barber of Seville, and Ah, 
fors e lui, from La Traviata, as well 
as fine lyrics of Haydn, Debussy and 
Fauré. There was a group in English, 
and Spanish songs of Nin, Falla and 
Obradors which completed the pro- 
gram. 

On Dec. 11 the Eaton Auditorium 
Musical Arts Series presented the 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio, composed 
of Frances Yeend, soprano; Mario 
Lanza, tenor, and George London, 
baritone, The Trio sang excellent clas- 
sical and modern operatic selections, 


about half being in English transla- 
tions. 

On Dec. 8 International Artists, 
Toronto, brought to Massey Hall 
Guiomar Novaes, in a piano recital. 
Mme. Novaes lived up to her reputa- 
tion as one of the greatest women 
pianists of our day. In a program 
partly made up of a Bach Organ Prel- 
ude in G Minor, Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantaisie and Fugue, Mozart’s Sonata 
in A Major and his Scherzo in C 
Sharp Minor, along with Schumann’s 
Carnaval, Op. 9, this Brazilian pian- 
ist earned the ovation she received. 

In the Casavant Organ Society 
Series Catharine Grozier, American 
virtuoso organist, played at Eaton 
Auditorium on Dec. 10. 

Rosert H. RoBerts 





Brahms Double Concerto 
Played in Toronto 


Toronto.—At Massey Hall the To- 
ronto Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan in charge, delighted capacity audi- 
ences in the repeat subscription events 
of Dec. 9 and 10. Great music super- 
latively well played was heard in 
Brahms’ Double Concerto with Zara 
Nelsova, cellist, and Jeanne Gautier, 
violinist, sustaining the solo lines; and 
in Richard Strauss’ Don Quixote with 
Nelsova alone as soloist. 

On Dec. 16 and 17 the orchestra 
gave its annual Christmas Box Con- 
certs, each a burlesque performance 
and variety show, but with pleasing 
music interwoven. One of the series 
of Secondary School Concerts was 
given Dec. 2 by the orchestra, Ettore 
Mazzoleni, associate conductor, wield- 
ing the baton and treating the enthu- 
siastic audience of young people to 
Tintagel, a tone poem by Arnold Bax, 
and to Brahms’ First Symphony. 

The Toronto Symphony pop con- 
certs have continued every Friday eve- 
ning at Massey Hall. On Dec. 5th a 
Gilbert and Sullivan program was fea- 
tured, with Geoffrey Waddington, Ca- 
nadian conductor, as guest on the po- 
dium. Dec. 12 saw Todd Duncan, 
baritone, contributing as guest artist 
to a fine musical evening, with Paul 
Scherman, assistant conductor of the 
orchestra, leading the orchestra in 
John Weinzweig’s suite, Our Canada. 
Dec. 19, Mr. Scherman again conduct- 
ed, with Freda Trepel, distinguished 
Western Canadian artist assisting at 
the piano. A popular request program 
was played Dec. 26, Mr. Scherman 
conducting. : R.H.R. 
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DUO-PIANISTS PERFORM FOR MUSKEGON CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Pictured above are Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale with the officers of the 

Muskegon, Mich., Civic Music Association assembled on stage after a highly 

successful concert by the duo-pianists. From left to right: Dr. C. L. A. Oden, 

vice-president of the Association; H. Winston Hathaway, vice-president; Arthur 

Gold; Robert Fizdale; Cecelia M. Knoll, secretary; Mrs. Tony Aron, vice-president, 
and H. Andrew Hansen, president 
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Rachmaninoff Fund 
Names Finalists 


Geiger, Graffman, Lipkin, Har- 
rington and Therrien Will Com- 
pete in April 


With all regional auditions in the 
Rachmaninoff Fund’s second piano 
contest completed, the roster of con- 
testants eligible to compete in the Na- 
tional Finals has been released by 
Raymond Kendall, executive director 
of the Fund, and is composed of Ruth 
Geiger, 24, of New York City; Gary 
Graffman, 19, of New York City; 
Grace Harrington, 20, of Palisades 
Park, N. J.; Seymour Lipkin, 20, of 
Detroit, Mich., and Jeanne Therrien, 
26, of Port Chester, N. Y. Both Miss 
Geiger and Mr. Graffman competed in 
the Fund’s first piano contest held 
last season and, since no national au- 
ditions were held at the close of that 
contest, they will compete in the na- 
tional finals to be held in Carnegie 
Hall in New York City on April 27, 
along with the three winners of the 
second contest. 

In addition to competing in the na- 
tional auditions, as regional awards 
Miss Harrington, Miss Therrien and 
Mr. Lipkin are being presented be- 
fore the national finals with a solo 
recital, an appearance with a regional 
symphony and travel expenses to New 
York next April. 


Miss Geiger was born in Vienna 
and began studying there as a child. 
Brought to to the United States at 
15, she became a pupil of Josef 
Lhevinne and held a fellowship at the 
Juilliard Graduate School. She won 
the 1942 National Music League Com- 
petition and the Naumburg Award in 
1943 and made her Town Hall! debut 
as an American citizen in January, 
1944. Mr. Lipkin is pianist and ap- 
prentice conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra under George Szell. He 
studied at the Curtis Institute with 
Rudolf Serkin. He also worked with 
Serge Koussevitzky at Tanglewood. 
Miss Therrien studied with E. Robert 
Schmitz and Carl Friedberg and at 
the Juilliard Graduate School. She is 
a winner of the National Music 
League Award and of the Naumburg 
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Seymour Lipkin (at the piano), winner 
of the Cleveland regional auditions. 
Standing is George H. L. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland regional committee 


— 





Jeanne Therrien 


Ruth Geiger 
RACHMANINOFF FUND WINNERS 


and Leventritt Awards. She appeared 
with the’ New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and has also given a re- 
cital in Town Hall. 





Announcement Made 
Of Music Competitions 


The Musical Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia is accepting applications for 
auditions from students of piano, 
woodwind, stringed instruments and 
organized ensembles. The Society will 
finance debuts at the Academy of 
Music for the winners and will make 
it possible for the public to attend the 
recitals free in order t@ develop the 
widest possible interest in the musi- 
cians. Each solo recitalist will also 
receive an honorarium of $200 and 
the Diploma of the Society. 

Application forms and rules may be 
obtained by writing to the office of 
the Society at 1048 Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Penn., and 
must be filed with the Society not 
later than January 17, 1948. 

Fourteen Fellowships for mature 
students and artists capable of doing 
independent work in _ architecture, 
landscape architecture, musical com- 
position, paintirig, sculpture, history 
of art, and classical studies have been 
announced by the American Academy 
in Rome. 

These Fellowships will be awarded 
on evidence of ability and achieve- 
ment, and are open to any citizen of 
the United States for one year begin- 
ning October 1, 1948, with a pos- 
sibility of renewal. Each Fellowship 
carries a stipend of $1,250 a year, 
transportation to and from Rome, 
studio space, residence at the Acad- 
emy if desired, and an additional 
travel allowance depending on costs in 
Europe. The total estimated value of 
each Fellowship is about $3,000. 

All applications must be received by 
Feb. 1. Requests for details should 
be addressed to the Executive Secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
NN. 

The _ sixth 
Award Contest, 


annual Publication 
which closes March 


1, will give royalty contracts for a 
song to a secular or sacred poem, an 
anthem for mixed chorus with organ 
accompaniment and a quintet for 
clarinet, horn, violin, viola and cello. 
Time for. performance is five minutes. 
A $100 cash prize will be awarded 
one of the publication winners. For 
application blanks, write The Com- 
posers Press, Inc., 853 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

From May 19 to May 29 an interna- 
tional music contest will be held at 
Scheveningen, near The Hague, The 
Netherlands, organized by Philips Ra- 
dio Eindhoven in cooperation with the 
Maatschappij Zeebad Scheveningen. 
In this contest artists between 15 and 
30 years of all nationalities can par- 
ticipate. The jury is composed of 
world famous musicians from various 
countries. There will be three sec- 
tions: singing, violin and piano. Well 
known musicians from 16 countries 
have been appointed as juries. Three 
first prizes of 2,000 guilders and three 
second prizes of 750 guilders as well 
as medals will be accorded. All can- 
didates that have passed the eliminat- 
ing stages and are allowed to compete 
in the final stage will receive certi- 
ficates. The three first prize winners 
will be soloists at concerts at Sche- 
veningen and Amsterdam at the end of 
the contest, and a European tour will 
be organized for the three laureates. 
Philips Miller recordings will be made 
during the contest. All information 
will be supplied by : Contest-Secretary 
Dr. G. de Koos, Noordeinde 62a, The 
Hague. Cables: Musikos, The Hague. 





Naumburg Competition 
Plans Announced 


Plans for the 24th annual Naum- 
burg competition were announced to- 
day by the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation. Once again the 
winning artists will be presented in a 
Town Hall debut recital sponsored by 
the Foundation during the 1948-49 
season. 

The competition is open to pianists, 
violinists, violists, cellists and singers 
between the ages of 16 and 30 who 
have not already had a New York 
recital reviewed by critics. A recital 
given in New York under the age of 
10, even though press notices were re- 
ceived, shall not exclude the candidate. 

Serving as judges in the final audi- 
tion will be Wallace Goodrich, Chair- 
man, Emilio de Gogorza, Robert Cas- 
adesus, Eugene Ormandy and Chal- 
mers Clifton. 

Application blanks and further in- 
formation may be secured from the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 
dation, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York 19. N. Y. All applications must 
be filed by Feb. 15, 1948. 





Rachmaninoff Fund Auditions 
Held in Dallas, Texas 


Da.tas. — Regional auditions held 
by the Regional Committee of Rach- 
maninoff Fund, of which Arthur L. 
Kramer is chairman, were heard at 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium on 
Dec. 6. The region includes St. Louis, 
Los Angeles and Dallas. No regional 
winners were named, but honorable 
mention was given to Herbert Rogers, 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, Barbara 
Steinbach, of Buena Vista, Calif., and 
Agnes Bowman. of Los Angeles. Na- 
tional judges were Abram Chasins 
and Gita Gradova; regional judges 
were Wiktor Labunski, Kansas City; 
Boyd R. Ringo, Tulsa, and Antal 
Dorati, Dallas. M. C. 





Winners Named in 
Composers Press Contest 


Winners in the Composers Press, 
Inc. 1947 Publication Award Contest 
are Lois K. Marshall for her composi- 
tion A May Day for violin with piano 
accompaniment and A. Louis Scar- 
molin who composed The Two 


Cuckoo Clocks, a piano solo. Judges 
for the contest were Angelia Diller, 
Raymond Burrows, Ruth Kemper, 
Frank Kneisel and Charles Haubiel. 
A prize of $25 and royalty contracts 
were awarded to Miss Marshall and 
Mr. Scarmolin. 





Auditions To Be Held 
for Operatic Roles 


Charles L. Wagner and Edward 
W. Snowdon are currently searching 
for the best available Juliets, Rosinas 
and Figaros in connection with two 
touring opera productions for which 
they are currently casting. Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet will be presented 
for 10 weeks beginning Oct. 1, 1948, 
and Rossini’s The Barber of Seville 
will go on tour for 10 weeks begin- 
ning Feb. 15, 1949. Paul Breisach 
will conduct the Rossini work, and 
Walter Ducloux, who is at present 
a guest conductor of the Prague Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, will be musical 
director for Romeo and Juliet. Desire 
Defrere will stage both productions. 
Singers are invited to apply at 511 
Fifth Avenue for auditions to be held 
early in January. Choristers will not 
be auditioned until June, but appli- 
cations are being received. 
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and interpretative versatility, in evi- 
dence throughout the recital, were 
most strikingly displayed in his pyro- 
technical evocation of the spirit of 
Paganini. Mr. Zimbalist is not only 
an admirable musical scholar; he is 
still a virtuoso of amazing prowess. 





Solveig Lunde, Pianist 


At her Town Hall recital on Dec. 
14 Solveig Lunde revealed a_ pro- 
nounced pianistic talent of valuable 
facets, chief among them a refreshing 
spontaneity and vitality and a certain 
vividness of expression. After an ap- 
propriately scaled performance of a 
Scarlatti Sonata in F she played the 
Clementi Toccata in B Flat with much 
élan and impressive command of its 
technical difficulties. Later she found 
an especially congenial outlet in Pro- 
kofieff’s Sonata No. 8, Op. 84, pro- 
jected with a controlling grasp of its 
due architectural proportions and an 
o- mastery of its mechanical hur- 

és. 

_The spirit of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
F, Op. 10, No. 2, on the other hand, 
was not convincingly understood, a 
dubious tempo being adopted for the 
Allegretto and a heavy-handed, rigid 
treatment of the Presto robbing it of 
Its gay, sparkling country-dance char- 
acter. Inflexibility. of rhythm marred 
the Chopin G Flat Impromptu, which 
also pointed up the recitalist’s need of 
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greater development of the imaginz- 
tion and the emotional element. The 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor, follow- 
ing three preludes and a nocturne in 
the Chopin group, was the end mae. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Duo-Pianists 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nem- 
enoff opened their annual recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 14 with Phil- 
ipp’s arrangement of the Vivaldi- Bach 
Concerto in A Minor and closed it 
with Chopin’s Rondo. In between 
came Rachmaninoff’s Suite No. 2, an 
Arabesque by Lopatnikoff, and four 
arrangements by Mr. Luboshutz of 
Beethoven’s Seven Variations on a 
Theme from The Magic Flute, Proko- 
fieff’s Marche, Op. 99, Glinka’s The 
Lark, and a Waltz by Shostakovich 
from The Golden Mountain. 

These pianists have long since es- 
tablished themselves firmly as one of 
the foremost duo-piano teams before 
the public. Their work on this occa- 
sion showed not only an intensifying 
of familiar virtues of their ensemble 
playing but also so marked an im- 
provement in balance that the previ- 
ous, predominating by one player had 
entirely disappeared. One of their 
principal assets has always been the 
felicitous designing of their programs, 
and this was once more in impressive 
evidence. They adjusted themselves 
readily to the different styles repre- 
sented, albeit more imaginative treat- 
ment of the Rachmaninoff suite would 
have made the four overlong move- 
ments seem less unduly long-drawn- 
out. 


Busch Serkin Trio 
Plays for New Friends 

Having given a memorable recital 
on the preceding afternoon, Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin joined Her- 
mann Busch, cellist, to give an equally 
notable concert for the New Friends 
of’ Music in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 14. The superb program 
was made up of Beethoven’s Piano 
Trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1; the Piano 
and Violin Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2; and the Piano Trio in B Flat, 
Op. 97. 

From beginning to end, this was an 
afternoon of superlative artistry. The 
impetuous opening of the D Major 
Trio was like a call to arms, and 
throughout the magnificent work this 
vivacity never slackened, except in the 
grave beauty of the slow movement. 
Mr. Serkin’s uncanny control enables 
him to blend the bass of the piano part 
with the cello, while the treble carries 
on a dialogue with the violin. Pas- 
sages which almost invariably seem 
muddy or obscure at once become 
clear. 

Mr. Busch and Mr. Serkin played 
the C Minor Sonata with overwhelm- 
ing passion. It is the violinist’s Ap- 
passionata Sonata, and this was an in- 
terpretation worthy of its heroic scale. 
Mr. Busch’s playing, even in the most 
hectic passages, was wonderfully ar- 
ticulate as well as intense. And for 
once, the pianist was of equal artistic 
stature and made the work a unity. 

As for the performance of the 
Archduke Trio, in limited space one 
can do no justice to its eloquence, 
warmth and majesty. After the slow 
movement there was a breathless hush 
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which was a greater tribute to the art- 
ists than the tumultuous applause at 
the end. For the full meaning of Bee- 
thoven’s self-revelation had been con- 
veyed, with a selfless devotion which 
one encounters rarely in the concert 
hall. Z. 


Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 


Dorothy Maynor, soprano, whose 
sensational debut in Town Hall during 
the autumn of 1939 was characterized 
by a critic on a daily paper as com- 
parable in 30 years only to those of 
Heifetz and Flagstad, gave her first 
New York recital in three years in 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 14, 
with Ludwig Bergmann as accom- 
panist. 

Miss Maynor, obviously ill at ease 
and not in her best vocal estate, fur- 
ther handicapped herself by one of the 
most uninteresting programs offered 
this winter. Beginning with Duparc’s 
Phidyle, she went on to a tiresome 
group of Airs Chantés by Chausson. 
In none of these was there much evi- 
dence of the empyrean loveliness of 
quality and ease of production that 
formerly were characteristic of the 
singer. With a following group by 
Schumann and Mahler, Miss Maynor 
sang better, though Auftrage was 
lacking in line and much over accen- 
tuated. The following Mahler songs, 
Rheinlegendchen and Ich atmet einen 
Linden Duft were very well done, es- 
pecially the latter. * 

One of Mozart’s concert arias, Bella 
mia Fiamma followed. Miss Maynor 
sang her appoggiaturas a la Karl 
Muck and not a la Mozart, and the 
work seemed to cause her uneasiness 
especially in the rapid passage. To 
this she added Schumann’s Du bist 
wie eine Blume, a fine piece of vocali- 
zation. 

The fourth group consisted of Schu- 
bert’s Der Hirt am Felsen, with clari- 
net obbligato played by David G. Op- 
penheim. Miss Maynor did the slow 
passages better than the fioriture. The 
final group was of two songs by Karel 
Rathaus and three of the ineluctable 
Spirituals. The singer had an ovation 
from a friendly audience that applaud- 
ed everything long and loudly. D. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 


Claudio Arrau began a series of 
three recitals at Carnegie Hall Dec. 
15, which in these coming weeks will 
take him on a little Odyssey through 
what his program describes as “high- 
lights from three centuries of piano 
literature”. The 19th Century was the 
first period to enjoy his attentions, 
with the 18th and the 20th to follow 
in the order named. An audience of 
fair size and effusive behavior was 
on hand and kept the pianist adding 
extras to his already over-extended 
and topheavy schedule till a late hour. 

The Chilean pianist opened with 
Schubert’s nostalgic little Allegretto 
in C Minor and played it as well as 
anything else on the well-stocked bill. 
Then in turn came Beethoven’s last 
Sonata, Weber’s Sonata in D Minor, 
the first book of Brahms’ Paganini 
Variations, Musorgsky’s Intermezzo 
in modo classico, Liszt’s Fountains at 
the Villa d’Este, Mendelssohn’s Scher- 
zo a Capriccio, Schumann’s familiar 
Arabesque, Chopin’s C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo and, when these were over, 
still more Chopin, including an Etude 


and the Chant Polonais in Liszt's 
transcription. Actually, it seemed like 
two recitals telescoped into one. 

In some ways Mr. Arrau played 
beautifully, in others certain of his in- 
terpretations left things to be desired. 
Throughout the evening he was the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Music in Minneapolis 
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the Philharmonics, which included a 
men’s string orchestra, glee and man- 
dolin clubs. 

About this time the city lost a 
valuable musician, Carl Lachmund, 
mainspring of the Chamber Concert 
club. Chamber music was then taken 


up by the Hoevel Quartet which re- 
mained active for a score of years. 





Henri Verbrugghen, second conductor 
of the orchestra 


But before he left Minneapolis be- 
cause of his health, Mr. Lachmund 
had taught the elements of music to 
a rising young business man, Elbert 
L. Carpenter, and had aroused in him 
what was to be a lifelong love of and 
interest in music. 

Thus the stage was set for the birth 
of the Minneapolis Symphony orches- 
tra which opened its first season in 
1903, with Emil Oberhoffer (the 
changed form of his name) as conduc- 
tor and Mr. Carpenter as first 
president of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis, the organization 
sponsoring and supporting the orches- 
tra. Mr. Carpenter continued in that 
position until his death at the age of 
82 in 1945. 

Now in its 45th season, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony has had only four 
conductors, aside from two-score of 
guest conductors, many of them of 
international fame. Mr. Oberlioffer 
remained head of the orchestra 
through its 19th season. After a period 
of guest conductors, Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, the Belgian, came from Aus- 
tralia to head the orchestra in 1923, 
remaining until illness compelled him 
to leave the podium at the start of the 
29th season. 
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Eugene Ormandy was brought from 
New York as a guest conductor and 
remained to complete the season 
Verbrugghen had to abandon, Or- 
mandy continued as Minneapolis con- 
ductor until he left in 1936 ior the 
position he now holds, conductor and 
musical director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Another spell of guest conductors 
while the search for another per- 
manent conductor was carried on, 
brought to the Minneapolis podium 
the Greek conductor Dimitri Mit- 





Eugene Ormandy in Minneapolis days 


ropoulos who had been given his first 
American opportunity as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. Mr. Mitropoulos’ success in 
Minneapolis was instantaneous and in 
the fall of 1947 he commenced his 11th 
season as Minneapolis Symphony 
conductor. Sumner T. McKnight suc- 
ceeded Mr. Carpenter in the post of 
president of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion. 

The Minneapolis Symphony plays a 
series of 18 Friday night subscription 
concerts, several Sunday afternoon 
concerts, nine young people’s concerts 
(divided between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul), a pension fund concert, 
and performances on nationwide and 
Canadian midwinter and spring tours 
to make up a total of well over 100 
performances a season. 

Present home of the orchestra is 
Northrop Memorial auditorium on the 
campus of the University of Minne- 
sota, a hall with nearly 5,000 seats, 
and in’ which slightly more than the 
round number can be accommodated 
at need. The location is east of the 
Minneapolis downtown area, in the 
direction of St. Paul, whose music 
lovers share in supporting the orches- 
tra and attend the concerts in con- 
siderable numbers. 

In its initial years the Minneapolis 
orchestra played in large churches, 
but in 1905 took up residence in the 
then newly built Auditorium, a build- 
ing provided by investment capital for 
the purpose. The concert hall was 
much longer than it was wide and 
had two shallow balconies which ex- 
tended narrowly along the sides of the 
hall in what was once a music hall 
custom. The acoustics were generally 
fortunate. 


For many years it was the custom 
for the orchestra to give both a Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul subscription 
series, playing Thursday nights in 
St. Paul and Fridays, and sometimes 
Sunday afternoons in its Minneapolis 
home. During the latter years of Ver- 
brugghen’s regime the seat of the or- 





Emil Oberhoffer, first conductor 


chestra was transferred to the univer- 
sity’s stately and handsome Northrop 
auditorium, a hall which could hold as 
many persons at one time as attended 
both the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Auditorium concerts. (The Auditori- 
um in Minneapolis then was rebuilt 
and became the Lyceum theater, while 
the word auditorium became the 
property of the new 10,500-seat civic 
auditorium. ) 

Arthur J. Gaines, now business 
manager of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, was with the orchestra through 
many of its important growing years. 
Then he was absent for several years 
while he went to the St. Louis Sym- 
phony orchestra as manager. While 
he was away the Minneapolis orches- 
tra business affairs were administered 
for the Orchestral Association by 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott, whose late hus- 
band was then and for many years 
chairman of the department of music 
at the University of Minnesota. With 
the Orchestral Association board of 
directors and the university’s board of 
regents having ties, the path toward 
the regents’ taking part in sponsoring 
the orchestra’s cultural and educa- 
tional value to the community was an 
easy and natural one. 


Thursday Musical Launched 


The Thursday Musical, launched in 
1892 as the Ladies Musical club or 
Lorelei club, not only had the distinc- 
tion of giving Mr. Oberhoffer the en- 
gagement that made him a Minneapo- 
lis resident with such important. re- 
sults, but rapidly grew to an impor- 
tant and continuing place in the city’s 
musical life. In its early years it 
sponsored a series of concerts by the 
Hoevel String Quartet and began its 
custom of bringing important artists 
to the city. Early among these was 
Maud Powell, violinist. 

Today, under the presidency of 
Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, the Thursday 
Musical pursues the invaluable policy 
of encouraging wide participation in 
the making of music. Its playing 
members and other Minneapolis mu- 
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Obituary 





Cesare Sodero 

Cesare Sodero, conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera since 1942, died in 
Mount Sinai Hospital on Dec. 16 after 
a long illness. He was 61 years old. 

Born in Naples, Aug. 2, 1886, he 
was the son of a harpist in the orches- 
tra of the San Carlo Opera House. 
His first musical study was on the 
cello and he later studied piano with 
Martucci. When only 14, he toured 
as a solo cellist 
and later became 
first cellist and 
assistant chorus 
director with a 
Neapolitan 
opera company. 

In 1906, he 
came to the 
United States to 
be first cellist of 
Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan 
Opera Company 
and when this 
was discontin- 
ued, conducted 
with the Aborn 
Opera Company and led the first 
American performance of Puccini's 
The Girl of the Golden West given in 
English in 1911 by Henry W. Savage. 

From 1913 to 1925 he was connected 
with the Edison Phonograph Company 
and in the latter year became associ- 
ated with the broadcasting industry. 
He conducted for NBC until 1934, giv- 
ing numerous condensed performances 
of grand operas as well as symphony 
concerts. From 1934 to 1940 he was 
with the Mutual ‘Broadcasting System. 
He also conducted the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club for 25 years. His opera, 
Ombre Russe, was sung in Venice in 
1930. 

Mr. Sodero had conducted the Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company and had led 
performances at the New York Hippo- 
drome. His first opera at the Metro- 
politan was Aida on Nov. 28, 1942. 
His wife, three sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. 





Cesare Sodero 


Karl Jorn 

DENVER.—Karl JOrn, operatic tenor, 
who sang leading German roles at the 
Metropolitan from 1908 to 1915, died 
at his home here on Dec. 19, after a 
long illness. He was 74 years old. He 
made his American debut as Walther 
in Die Meistersinger on Jan. 22, 1909. 
He was the Singer in the original 
American production of Der Rosen- 
kavalier on Dec. 9, 1913, and was heard 
in various Wagnerian roles. In 1917 
he was invited by the late Kaiser to 
return to the Berlin Opera House but 
he replied that he preferred the United 
States and he received his citizenship 
papers in November of that year. 





Youry Bilstin 

Youry Bilstin, cellist, died in hospi- 
tal in New York on Dec. 15. He was 
60 years old. Mr. Bilstin was born in 
Tiflis, Russia, and attended the con- 
servatory there, going later to the 
Brussels Conservatory. 
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past master of lovely, caressing tonal 
devices, suave contacts, prismatic col- 
ors. In music like Schubert’s Alle- 
gretto he captured to perfection the 
wistful poetry and the intimate con- 
fidings of the piece. Then, when he 
turned to Beethoven’s Op. 111, he 
produced sound effects of enchanting 
quality in themselves (especially in the 
Arietta) but remained persistently on 
the surface of the tumultuous and 
mystical creation. 

Quite different was the artist’s ac- 
count of the Weber sonata. The work 
itself, for all its panache and virtuoso 
chivalry, is sadly dated and, as music, 
inferior to the better known C Major. 
But Weber’s piano music is Mr. Ar- 
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Oratorio Society Gives 
Handel Messiah in New Edition 


Using the definitive new edition of 
Handel’s Messiah prepared by the 
Handel authority, D. M. Coopersmith, 
the New York Oratorio Society un- 
der Alfred Greenfield gave its 124th 
performance of the masterpiece in 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 20, before a 
capacity audience. The work was given 
in its entirety, without a single mutila- 
tion, yet no one in the audience ex- 
hibited the slightest unrest. On the 
contrary, the enthusiasm was tremen- 
dous and accumulative. 


For many years a misguided tradi- 
tion has flourished that all very long 
works, such as Bach’s Matthew Pas- 
sion, Handel’s Messiah, Haydn’s ora- 
torios and even Wagner’s operas, 
must contain dull and inferior pas- 
sages. (The naive assumption being 
that .aMspiration must have flagged 
when the composers passed the two- 
hour “listening limit” of the modern 
concert-goer). Conductors, like Mrs. 
Todgers over the beef stew, in Dick- 
ens’ immortal description, have gone 
through the score “a-pickin’. out the 
best bits,” as Shaw remarked once of 
Irving’s habits with Shakespeare. 


This complete performance was 
proof enough that Messiah gains 
enormously by being sung as Handel 
wrote it. Dramatic balance, textual 
significance, musical variety and many 
other elements are made clear by the 
restoration of the often omitted arias 
and choruses. The soloists also intro- 
duced ornaments into the arias, in 
several instances, and the cadenza 
written for the tenor aria Every 
Valley was restored. 

The vocal soloists were Anne Mc- 
Knight, soprano; Margaret Tann 


CUE UL 


rau’s kingdom. He brings to it just 
the flash, the color, the romantic illu- 
sion it calls for and at his hands it 
acquires a viable quality which only 
an intuitive sympathy can confer on 
it. The Brahms Variations, unfortun- 
ately, live in a different world and 
ask for quite another approach. 

Liszt’s Fountains, Schumann’s Ara- 
besque, the Mendelssohn Scherzo and 
the Chopin offerings—all of these re- 
vealed Mr. Arrau at his best, alike as 
a colorist and a poet. To this phase 
of 19th century piano composition the 
artist did indisputable justice. 


Merce Cunningham 
Offers New Dances 


One of the two new works per- 
formed at Merce Cunningham’s recital 
at Hunter College Playhouse on Dec. 
14 marks a definite step forward in the 
brilliant young dancer’s creative devel- 
opment. 

Dromenon, danced by Dorothy Be- 
rea, Shirley Broughton, Mili Church- 
ill, Eleanor Goff, Sara Hamill and 
Judith Martin, with Mr. Cunningham 
as the central figure, has a plastic 
breadth and an emotional impact often 
absent from his earlier dances. The 
group of women performs a ritual 
which evokes a spirit, to whom they 
submit in a sort of hypnotic frenzy. 
Elements of dionysiac abandon and re- 
ligious ecstasy are skillfully blended in 
the movement. The music consists of 
John Cage’s Three Dances for Two 
(Prepared) Pianos, excitingly played 
by Maro Ajemian and William Mas- 
selos. The work needs a drastic cut, 
for it repeats itself thrice over, but it 
reveals a sense of physical counter- 
point and dramatic suspense sorely 
needed in Mr. Cunningham’s reper- 
toire. 

The evening opened with a new solo, 
The Open Road, which seemed rather 
insipid, despite some beautiful patterns 
of. movement and a lively score by 
Lou Harrison, who conducted. The 
ensemble of musicians was made up of 
Roma Ball, flute; Raymond Ojeda, 
bassoon; Phil Shapiro, trumpet; Ana- 
hid Ajemian, violin; Nellis Delay, 
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Williams, contralto; William Hain, 
tenor; and Clifford Harvuot, - bass- 
baritone. Hugh Porter was at the or- 
gan; Harrison Potter at the “altered” 
piano; and Frank Gullino was con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. Of the 
singers, Mr. Harvuot, with his appar- 
ently endless breath and warm, reso- 
nant voice, easily took first honors. 
Miss McKnight exhibited admirable 
vocal technique (including a genuine 
trill on two notes, and not three or 
four, as one generally hears) ; yet her 
voice was sometimes forced in quality 
in the upper range. Both Mr. Hain 
and Miss Williams communicated the 
spirit of the music, but they were not 
in best vocal estate. 

The glory of the evening was the 
superb singing of the chorus. Mr. 
Greenfield has never achieved such 
accuracy, such balance and such emo- 
tional power from his singers. Espe- 
cially in the light and rapid choruses 
the performance was genuinely .virtu- 
osic. Many of the tempos, both in 
solo and group sections, were unustfal- 
ly fast, but Mr. Greenfield knew the 
limitations of his singers as to breath 
and doubtless had good reasons for 
them. Altogether this was a distin- 
guished musical achievement. S. 
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cello; and Maro Ajemian, piano. The 
rest of the program brought the fa- 
miliar Root of an Unfocus; Mysteri- 
ous Adventure; and The Princess 
Zondilda and Her Entourage. 

Mr. Cunningham is a superb danc- 
er. There were breathtaking moments 
in his solos in Dromenon. As a 
choreographer, he is still in the throes 
of remoteness and preciosity, though 
this new work inspires the hope that 
he will eventually compose with the 
same vitality and sureness of instinct 
with which he dances. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. nm, 


Patricia Travers, Violinist 

The violinist Patricia Travers, now 
19, added to her laurels with a fine re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 16. 
She began her program with three un- 
accompanied Paganini Caprices, Nos. 
17, 7 and 20, played in bold bravura 
style. It was immediately apparent that 
her technical grasp is by now so phe- 
nomenally well developed as to allow 
her to devote herself completely to 
musical considerations. She achieves 
an extraordinary emotional intensity in 
cantilena passages, not by the lush 
abandon in bowing or licentious liber- 
ties in rhythm affected by some artists, 
but by her ironclad control and per- 
ceptive use of legitimate tonal dynam- 
ics, vibrato, and phrasing. Her ex- 
pressive nuances are personalized, but 
tasteful, and are never overworked at 
the expense of clarity. 

Her reading of the Bach unaccom- 
panied Sonata in G Minor was a rare 
experience, with the profound spiritual 
utterance of the first three movements 
developing into a fine rousing Scherzo. 
The Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 5, es- 
sentially violinistic music with no par- 
ticular intellectual content, was nego- 
tiated with an intense sonant fervor, a 
pure beauty of sound and rhythmic 
surge which left most of the audience 
and the soloist herself gasping for 
breath. The work itself may be out- 
moded, but it can have a powerful 
effect when a musician like Miss Trav- 
ers sets fire to its yellowed pages. 

The latter part of the program in- 


cluded Charles Ives’ Second Sonata 
and a group of four dances, by Sara- 
sate, Brahms, and the contemporary 
Hawaiian composer, Dai Keong Lee. 
The accompanist of the evening, Hen- 
drik Endt, revealed himself as a pian- 
ist of considerable stature in the Ives 
work. This sonata, though full of pro- 
vocative subtleties, lacked the power- 
ful impact of the classic works already 
played. The Invocation and Dance by 
Dai Keong Lee (up for its first per- 
formance) has a pungent introduction, 
but the dance is only a conventional 
exercise in contemporary idiom. G. 


Barbara Holmquest, Pianist (Debut) 


For her debut in Town Hall on Dec. 
16 Barbara Holmquest, pianist, selected 
a program made up entirely of Russian 
music. While it is refreshing to find 
a pianist who presents fare off the 
beaten path, at the same time such a 
list can only offer clues as to how the 
artist would fare in standard works. 
What Miss Holmquest played she, in 
the main, played well. Opening with 
a Kabalevsky Sonatina, she displayed 
an adequate technique and a flair for 
the modern idiom. This was followed 
by Musorgsky’s Pictures at an Ex- 
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hibition and three brief Scriabin num- 
bers, the latter which she performed 
with an admirable poetic feeling. She 
also included Two Fairy Tales by 
Medtner, Prokofieff’s Visions Fugi- 
tives and for her major closing work 
Rachmaninofft’s Second Sonata. 
Throughout the evening it was evident 
that the pianist was well-drilled in her 
work, possesses an inherent musician- 
ship and can command a warm lyric 
tone of considerable beauty when the 
occasion demands. What it seems that 
she needs most at this time is a devel- 
opment in the breadth of her interpre- 
tations and a sharpening of the imag- 
ination, qualities which may come as 
she matures. ) 


Vinaver Chorus, Dec. 15 


Under the direction of Chemjo Vina- 
ver, who for many years conducted a 
small male chorus here and in Europe, 
a mixed group under the sponsorship 
of the Friends of Choral Art presented 
a program of Jewish music in its first 
Times Hall concert. Divided into 
four sections of Music of the Syna- 
gogue, Music of Palestine, the Bible 
in Music and Music of the Hasidim, 
the program also included David Dia- 
mond’s Young Joseph and Staromin- 
sky’s Choral Suite. 


Randolph Hokanson, Pianist (Debut) 


_ Randolph Hokanson, a young Amer- 
ican pianist who has studied both in 
England and in this country, gave his 
local debut recital at Town Hall on 
Dec. 17, displaying a technical devel- 
opment more than adequate to cope 
readily with whatever mechanical 
problems were encountered. 

In a program ranging from Bach 
and Scarlatti through Beethoven’s A 
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Major Sonata, Op. 101, and short 
pieces by Schumann, Debussy and 
Ravel to 12 etudes by Szymanowski 
he also showed commendable skill in 
coloring and making a phrase line ex- 
pressive. Such effects, however, 
seemed in many places to be applied 
from the outside, rather than to 
emerge as a spontaneous and urgent 
expression of the musical thought. In, 
forte passages his tone lost the pleas- 
ing quality it had in piano places and 
became hard. His stylistically apt 
playing of the three Scarlatti sonatas 
and part of the Bach Toccata in D was 
more to be commended than his con- 
ception of the Beethoven and Schu- 
mann works or the heavy-handedly 
treated Debussy. The Szymanowski 
etudes, on the other hand, offered 
him a technical holiday. 


Downtown Glee Club, Dec. 17 


Before an audience of 2,700 the 
Downtown Glee Club with 200 singing 
members presented its annual Christ- 
mas concert in Carnegie Hall under 
the direction of George Mead. The 
program opened in the darkened house 
with Silent Night, sung around a 
lighted Christmas tree by the male 
chorus and included songs by the late 
Harvey Enders and Cecil Forsyth as 
well as some American mountain 
songs. Edwin Steffe, baritone, was 
the assisting soloist and Stuart Ross 
and Clinton Reed provided the piano 
and organ accompaniment, N. 


Mt. Holyoke Glee Club, Dec. 18 


The Mt. Holyoke Glee Club gave its 
annual concert of Christmas music in 
the Town Hall under the direction of 
Ruth Douglas and with Dorothy Kline 
at the organ. The feature of the con- 
cert was Three Noels, Op. 22, by 
Marion Bauer, which received an un- 
derstanding performance. The com- 
poser was Called upon to share in the 
applause. Other works on the pro- 
gram included French, German, Polish, 
Russian, Spanish, Flemish, Basque and 
English Carols. 


Vina Barnden, Pianist (Debut) 


Vina Barnden, an Australian pianist, 
who has already won a distinguished 
reputation in her native land and in 
England, made her debut in Times 
Hall on Dec. 18. Her program em- 
braced Beethoven’s C Minor Varia- 
tions, a Chopin group, Ravel’s Jeux 
d’Eau, a Sonata in C Minor by Miri- 
am Hyde, an Australian composer, a 
Debussy group, Granados’ The Maiden 
and the Nightingale and Falla’s Ritual 
Fire Dance. 

The pianist was at her best in 
passages where poetry, a nicety of 
pnrasing, imagination, and lyricism are 
of paramount value, and in the De- 
bussy music she did her best work of 
the evening. In the first part of her 
list, the Beethoven and Chopin, her 
playing suffered from a kind of ex- 
cessive restraint and faulty mechanics, 
probably due to nervousness. Follow- 
ing these, however, she entered into 
what appeared to be her normal stride. 
By the time she began the Hyde So- 
nata, a taxing work of large propor- 
tions subtitled the Tobruk, which pur- 
ports to “picture the emotions of a 
woman whose husband is serving in 
the North African campaign, includ- 
ing the famous siege of Tobruk by 
Rommel’s forces,” it was evident that 
Miss Barnden is a highly accomplished 
and sensitive artist. Her audience ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. : 


Viadimir Elin, Baritone 


Vladimir Elin, a Russian baritone 
of extensive experience on the opera 
and concert stages in Europe and this 
country, gave his second Town Hall 
recital on Dec. 19, with the valuable 
co-operation of Ivan Basilevsky, one- 
time accompanist of Feodor Chal- 
liapine, at the piano. 

In a program of songs in Russian, 
English and French, including also 
the Monologue of Boris from Musorg- 
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sky’s Boris Godunoff, he gave impres- 
sive evidence of seasoned artistry and 
an innate operatic flair despite the 
fact that his voice was not in con- 
dition to give adequate embodiment 
of his intentions. It came under bet- 
ter controi in the later part of the pro- 
gram, and the results in such,num- 
bers as Ravel’s La flute enchantée and 
Berlioz’s Serenade of Mephistopheles 
obviously approximated more nearly 
the singer’s real capabilities. The 
communicative element that came 
through powerfully despite vocal de- 
fects was a tribute to the vital artistic 
personality and uncommon musical in- 
telligence of the singer. c. 


Bell Chorus Heard 


The Bell Chorus, led by Thomas 
Richner, gave its annual Christmas 
concert in Times Hall on Dec. 19. 
The program included works by Han- 
del, Holst, Wilson, Darby and Prae- 
torius and Christmas carols. Herman 
Miller, baritone, was the guest solo- 
ist. Claire Ross was at the piano. 


Westminster Choir Appears 


The Westminster Choir of 40 voices, 
conducted by John Finley Williamson, 
gave a richly varied program in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 19 before a large 
audience which joined in the singing 
cf Christmas Carols at the end of the 
concert. Obviously many among the 
listeners were trained singers, and the 
incomparable acoustics of the hall 
made this mass singing a deeply stir- 
ring experience. The first half of 
the program consisted of Palestrina’s 
Stabat Mater: Bach’s Be Not Afraid; 
Schubert's Good It Is to Thank Je- 
hovah; Brahms’ Saviour, Throw the 
Heavens Wide; MacDowell’s Crusad- 
ers; Delius’ To Be Sung of a Sum- 
mer Night on the Water; Nicolau’s 
At Montserrat; and Handel’s Haste 
Thee Nymph, arranged by Carlton 
Martin. 

The second half of the concert was 
devoted to arrangements of American 
folk songs by -William L. Dawson, 
John Powell, John Jacob Niles, Hall 
Johnson, Artells Dickson and Geof- 
frey O’Hara, Harry R. Wilson, and 
George Pullen Jackson and E. J. Gat- 
wood. At its best, the choir’s singing 
was amazingly virtuosic, ranging from 
a ghostly pianissimo to a blazing for- 
tissimo. And in such works as Mac- 
Dowell Crusaders and Hall Johnson’s 
delightful version of Handy’s St. Louis 
Blues, the singers’ mastery of complex 
rhythms and phrasing was evident. 
The Palestrina, Bach and Brahms 
works were curiously disappointing, 
owing to imprecision of pitch, erratic 
rhythm and excessive dynamic con- 
trasts. But by the end of the evening 
the choir was in best form and the 
audience would obviously have been 
happy to sing carols with Dr. William- 
son and his chorus all night. S. 


Trapp Family Singers 


Continuing its pleasant annual cus- 
tom of appearing in Town Hall for a 
Christmas concert, the Trapp Family 
Singers this year were heard on the 
afternoons of Dec. 20 and 21 in a pro- 
gram made up for the most part of 
seasonal music. Unfortunately Baron- 
ess von Trapp was absent because of 
an indisposition, but six daughters and 
a son with their leader Franz Wasner 
opened the program with XV, XVI 
and XVII century Christmas hymns. 








This was followed by three Mogart 
works, Ave Verim, Three Movements 
from the Divertimento for Three 
Woodwinds (K. 229, No. 2), played 
by three of the Trapp sisters, and the 
Kyrie and Agnus Dei from the Mass 
No. 13 (K. 275). The last number 
and a Buxtehude composition enlisted 
the assistance of 10 string players 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The latter part of the program was 
devoted to Christmas carols, Austrian 
folk songs and a touching representa- 
tion of a typical Austrian Christmas 
in a native family. Capacity audiences 
on both afternoons warmly welcomed 
the efforts of the singers. in 


Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano 

Not only is Kirsten Flagstad, who 
gave a recital before an almost hys- 
terically enthusiastic audience in 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 22, the happy 
possessor of one of the most beautiful 
soprano voices in the world; but also 
she has deepened her art as an inter- 
preter in the past ten years. One has 
always taken flawless production, 
loveliness of tone quality and soaring 
power almost for granted in Mme. 
Flagstad’s singing. It has invariably 
sounded so deceptively easy and 
natural, as the greatest technical 
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achievements do. There was a time, 
however, when she needed the dra- 
matic stimulus oi the opera house to 
bring a full measure of color, dramatic 
energy and warmth into her voice. 
That this is no longer true was con- 
clusively demonstrated in her per- 
formances at this concert of Strauss, 
Schumann and Schubert Lieder, of 
Norwegian works and of the striking 
tragic song, Sorrow of Mydath, by 
the young American composer Robert 
Ward, who was present to share the 
applause. 

The stoic sadness of Schubert’s 
Der Wegweiser, the exquisite serenity 
of Doerumsgaard’s Soevnen (Sleep), 
and the tenderness of Schumann’s 
Jasminenstrauch (which had to be 
repeated) were all faithfully reflected 
in the emotional nuances of Mme. 
Flagstad’s interpretations. There was 
an inwardness in her approach to 
these songs not always present in 
earlier years. In her final group, 
Mme. Flagstad included songs by 
Michael Head, Maurice Besly and 
Eleanor Remick Warren, adding Miss 
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Robert Shilton 
Warren’s Christmas Carol at the end. 
A magnificent performance of Wag- 
ner’s Du bist der Lenz was the last 
of a generous group of encores. 
Edwin McArthur was the skillful 
accompanist. 4 


Draper and Adler Open 
Christmas Series 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler, act- 
ing both as masters of ceremonies and 
as dancer and harmonica player re- 
spectively, opened a series of chil- 
dren’s matinees at the New York City 
Center on the afternoon of Dec. 21. 
The audience was large, young and 
vociferous. In fact, it took part in 
the performance throughout the after- 
noon both on the stage and in the 
hall. The long, elaborate and highly 
entertaining program included Prince 
Mendes, the Magician; Paul Winchell, 
ventriloquist, with “Jerry Mahoney” ; 
and Salici Puppets. 

The magic act was ingenious; Mr. 
Winchell was irresistibly amusing 
(both to his young and to his older 
auditors); and the puppets charmed 
the audience, especially when the four 
Salicis were disclosed manipulating 
them above the miniature stage. Mr. 
Draper and Mr. Adler kept things 
moving smoothly and adapted their 
own performances cleverly to the in- 
terest span of the children. Obviously 
everyone, including the performers, 
had a happy afternoon. S. 


Clifford Curzon, Pianist 


Clifford Curzon, the English pianist, 
who gave a recital at the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 20, enjoys an 
extraordinary reputation in his own 
country. It took no more than the 
first five minutes on this occasion to 
explain his British popularity. In 
1939 he was heard here and gained 
prompt recognition as an artist of un- 
common attainments. But what Mr. 
Curzon demonstrated nine years ago 
was relatively trifling compared with 
the disclosures of the present concert. 
For the player heard this time proved 
to be one of the very greatest of liv- 
ing pianists, in every sense superla- 
tive and with respect to every facet of 
whose art the conventional vocabulary 
of praise must pause in abashment at 
its own futility. 

Let it be earnestly hoped that not a 
season in many years to come will be 
unadorned by Mr. Clifford’s presence 
among us. Our musical life has need 
of such a corrective as his art. And 
what are some of the elements of 
which this art made up? A musician- 
ship, a nobility of approach, a wide- 
ranging intelligence, a penetrating 
poetic vision in every case acting 
through an ideality of spirit and an in- 
telligence of an order possessed by 
only a handful of the supreme pianists 
now before the public. Mr. Curzon is 
a puissant technician as well, who, if 
he desired, could humble the most 
dazzling circus riders at their own 
game. But never does he address his 
immense mechanical equipment to 
showy or ignoble ends. He employs 
it to realize musical conceptions which 
are the fruit of deep and a superbly 
logical mind and a rare imaginative 
grasp. And to the greater glory of 
the masters he plays everything is 
made ideally subordinate. 

Mr. Curzon offered a long program 
which from first to last attested his 
taste and the purity of his aims. It 


consisted of Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasy (of which this listener has not 
heard so grandiose a performance in 
years!), Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 2, a pair of Brahms Ca- 
priccios (B Minor and D Minor), 
two of that master’s Intermezzi and, 
to conclude, Liszt’s B Minor Sonata. 
For the present it is impossible to be 
circumstantial, lest the reviewer be 
tempted to preposterous lengths. Suf- 
ficient that the recital offered not a 
single moment one could have wished 
otherwise than it was. The audience 
sat as if gripped by a spell, unbroken 
by a disturbing cough or a rustling 
sound. If Mr. Curzon had played 
nothing but the Beethoven Sonata— 
or even only its concluding Allegretto 
—his performance might justly have 
been chronicled in letters of flame. 
However, his art was no less sover- 
eign and prevailing in the short 
Brahms pieces or in Liszt’s huge So- 
nata, for which he has every essential 
of style, of color, of triumphant tech- 
nique, of soaring romantic afflatus. 
And never, for as much as a split sec- 
ond does Mr. Curzon evoke from the 
piano sounds less than ravishingly 
beautiful. P. 


Robert Shilton, Baritone 

Robert Shilton, a baritone who was 
heard in New York six years ago, 
returned to the concert stage on Dec. 
21 with a recital in Town Hall. The 
singer, born in Egypt, was reared in 
Romania and while there developed a 
flair for the music of that land, some 
of which he presented from the Town 
Hall platform. 

His voice is an excellent baritone, 
dark in color, resonant and expressive. 
As his program progressed his sing- 
ing seemed to improve, being marked 
in his early numbers by a kind of 
wooden quality. Furthermore, his in- 
itial work lacked fire and imagination. 
Following the intermission in the 
modern songs, he was more in his ele- 
ment, and in his final group, of Ro- 
manian folk songs, his singing was 
thoroughly convincing and beautiful. 
His program embraced music of Bach, 
Brahms, Franck, Duparc, Wagner, 
Verdi, Rapoport, Ravel, Low, Henry 
Cowell and Artur Wolf, the last two 
composers being represented by songs 


heard for the first time in New 
York. Mr. Shilton’s audience was 
large and responsive. Bs 


Paul Beliam, Violinist 


Paul Bellam presented a violin re- 
cital in Town Hall on the late after- 
noon of Dec. 21, with Harry Kondaks 
assisting at the piano, The program 
included Handel’s Sonata No. 1 in A 
Major, the unaccompanied Hindemith 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, the Glazunoff 
Concerto, the Adagio and Fugue from 
the unaccompanied Bach First Sonata, 
Three Pieces for Violin and Piano by 
Haieff, and Bartok’s Second Rhap- 
sody. 

Mr. Bellam has an _ unassuming, 
friendly manner, and his intonation is 
dependable. He gives the impression 
of competence rather than virtuosity, 
but has a distinct flair for phrasing, 
particularly in the more modern 
works he played. Unfortunately, he 
employs an exaggerated inclination of 
the bow towards the fingerboard at all 
dynamic levels below forte, with a 
loose, almost flabby bowing arm, pro- 
ducing a meager and glassy tone. This 
tonal deficiency may not be attributed 
to the particular violin he plays, for 
in forte passages he perforce applies 
more hair to the strings and draws a 
firm and pleasing tone. G. 


Musicians Guild 


A thoroughly delightful evening of 
chamber music was provided by the 
Musicians Guild in its first concert 
of its second season in Times Hall on 
Dec. 22. Musicians of the evening 
were Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Lillian 
Fuchs, violist; Frank Sheridan, pian- 
ist; Leonard Rose, cellist, and the 
Kroll Quartet composed of William 


first violinist; Louis Graeler, 


Kroll, 
Nathan Gordon, 


second violinist; 


violist, and Avron Twerdowsky, 
cellist. 
The program listed Beethoven's 


Quartet in E Flat, Op. 74, Martinu’s 
Three Madrigals for Violin and Viola 
which received its first performance 
and was composed for and played by 
Mr. and Miss Fuchs, Britten’s String 
Quartet No. 1, and Brahms Quartet 
in G Minor, Op. 25, for piano, violin, 
viola and cello. This work embraced 


(Continted on page 37) 
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Reisenberg Plays 
With Boston Forces 


New England Conservatory 
Plays Diamond’s Romeo and 
Juliet Music 


Boston. — Nadia Reisenberg made 
her first local appearance as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in the Emperor Concerto of Bee- 
thoven, and although her playing was 
clean and neat, apart from a clipped 
phrase here and there, this was hardly 
a distinguished performance from any 
point of view. 

Miss Reisenberg is indeed a sound 
pianist and a competent musician, but 
not an extraordinary personality of the 
keyboard or an artist with really in- 
tense temperament. The orchestra, 
just returned from the annual tour of 
mid-Western cities, may have been 
tired, for there were little slips in the 
perfection of ensemble, nuances and 
general finesse that ordinarily are 
never met with in Boston Symphony 
performances. 

Serge Koussevitzky, however, con- 
ducted with all of his customary in- 
tensity, especially so in Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetique Symphony, which was 
the one other number of the program. 
The third movement was very loud 
and fast, and the other three had occa- 
sional coarseness of texture. Even so, 
the Boston Symphony at second best 
is still formidable orchestral perform- 
ance. 

Dean Malcolm H. Holmes of the 
New England Conservatory, drew 
gratitude from the local segment of 
Haydn admirers by bringing forth that 
composer’s Symphony in D major, No. 


93 (the second of the Salomon series). 
It had not been done here for years 
until this performance by the able 
student orchestra of the Conservatory. 

David Diamond’s Music for Romeo 
and Juliet, new to Boston, figured on 
this program, together with some 
archaic brass tower music by Johann 
Pezel and Walter Piston’s Concerto 
for Orchestra. Mr. Piston was in the 
audience and acknowledged applause. 

Cyrus DuRGIN 


Boston Hears 
Three Notables 


Hess, Anderson and Flagstad in 
Recital — Cambridge Collegium 
Musicum in Fourth Session 


Boston.—The big news of the last 
fortnight about recital activity here 
is the concert that Dame Myra Hess 
gave in Symphony Hall. A musician 
of the utmost artistic probity, Miss 
Hess had previously always given her 
solo concerts in smaller Jordan Hall. 
This time she drew an adoring audi- 
ence which not only filled Symphony 
Hall but necessitated extra seats upon 
the stage. 

It was an afternoon of great music- 
making, with its high point the finest 
performance I have ever heard of Bee- 
thoven’s last, vast and enigmatic So- 
nata, the Op. 111. Bach, Schubert and 
Schumann were the other composers 
represented. 

Marian Anderson, appearing in the 
Richmond Celebrity Series at Sym- 
phony Hall, disclosed some ultra-re- 
fined song interpretation which was all 
very well in the way of subtlety, but 
her voice was kept down so low that 
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sometimes it could barely be heard 
above the excellent accompaniments of 
Franz Rupp. Italian, German songs, 
an aria and spirituals took most of the 
program. Ten days later Miss Ander- 
son gave a similar program at a Bos- 
ton Morning Musicale in Hotel Stat- 
ler. This time, however, her voice 
was more opulent and her interpreta- 
tions full-sized. 

Singing for the second time here 
since her return from Europe, Kirsten 
Flagstad met with a cordial audience 
at Symphony Hall. The soprano sang 
well up to her usual style a program 
that ran mainly to lieder. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet, whose success 
in the Richmond Celebrity Series had 
occasioned an early return engage- 
ment, again drew a sizable audience 
to Jordan Hall. From his repertory 
of more than 400 songs and ballads of 
various periods and nations, Mr. Dyer- 
Bennet selected a totally different list. 
This he sang with his remarkable skill 
and good taste. 

Reah Sadowsky made her Boston 
debut at Jordan Hall, proving her 
claims to recognition as a_ well- 
equipped and perceptive musician. Her 
list of piano pieces ranged from Bach 
and Beethoven to Villa-Lobos and 
Juan Orrego. 


Old French Music Played 


The Cambridge Collegium Musicum 
has begun its fourth season in the 
auditorium of Rindge Technical School 
across the Charles River. Messrs. 
Bodky, Wolfinsohn and d’Archambeau 
chose a diverting program of 17th and 
18th Century French music. In works 
of Couperin and Aubert, Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flutist and head of the 
Music Division of the New York City 
Public Library, assisted. 

The string quartet of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music (Messrs. El- 
cus, Dickson, de Pasquale and Lan- 
gendoen) joined with pianist Lucie 
Elcus and tenor Rulon Robison for a 
rewarding account of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ rarely done cycle of Shropshire 
Lad verses, On Wenlock Edge. This 
concert, admirably played, also 
brought the first local hearing of Sho- 
stakovich’s Second String Quartet and 
the Franck F Minor Quintet. 

Cyrus DurcIN 





Lawrence Soloist 
In Cincinnati 


Sings Beethoven and Wagner 
with Orchestra—Boston Sym- 
phony Gives Concert 


Crnctinnati.—After 14 concerts on 
tour in seven states, the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Thor Johnson conductor, 
returned for two pairs of the regular 
series, Nov. 22-23, Nov. 28-29, and the 
season’s first Junior High concert 
Nov. 25. 

For the first pair, Marjorie Law- 
rence was the soloist, taking the place 
of Helen Traubel, who was unable to 
fill her solo date due to iliness. The 
concert was devoted to Beethoven and 
Wagner. Of Beethoven, there was 
the Fidelio Overture, the First Sym- 
phony and the Ah, Perfido, the latter 
sung by Miss Lawrence with fervor 
and sweep. Of Wagner, the program 
included Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
with Miss Lawrence’s Du bist der 
Lenz from Act I of Walkiire and the 
Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde. 

Sascha Gorodnitzki was soloist in 
the Rachmaninoff Second Piano Con- 
certo for the second regular pair of 
concerts. ‘The orchestral part of the 
program consisted of two first per- 
formances here, Albert Stoessel’s or- 
chestration of Bach’s Passacaglia and 
Thema Fugatum in C Minor, Weldon 
Hart’s First Symphony and Weber’s 
Invitation the the Dance, with Walter 
Heerman playing the cello solo. 

The latter piece met with consider- 
able audience disapproval because it 
was considered a mistake to program 
it on a regular series concert. The 
second movement of the Hart sym- 
phony had more individuality, color 





and atmosphere to commend the work 
than the other two movements, which 
turned out orchestrally more interest- 
ing than the obvious devices in the 
music itself. 

Mr. Gorodnitzki was not in top 
form due to indisposition from a 
severe cold, but his piano tone was 
rich and resonant his interpretative 
perception forceful, even though his 
customary animation was needed to 
make an outstanding performance of 
the Rachmaninoff. 

Music Hall was filled to capacity 
for the Artist Series concert of the 
Boston Symphony Dec. 3. While the 
program, made up of Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony, Ravel’s Second 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathetique Symphony was a 
bit disappointing in first anticipation of 
the event, the concert erased all 
thought of that by presenting such a 
rare display of orchestral grandeur it 
turned out as a highly memorable 
treat. Mary LEIGHTON 





College Association 
To Hold Meeting 


The first annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Music association which was 
formed last year was scheduled to be 
held at Harvard University on Dec. 30 
and 31. Plans called for panel, discus- 
sions to follow the three sessions 
which were to have papers read by 
Paul Henry Lang of Columbia, George 
Dickinson of Vassar and Stephen 
Tuttle of the University of Virginia. 

Professors from Vassar, Brown, 
Williams and Princeton form the 
steering committee of the association. 
R. D. Welch of Princeton is the chair- 
man, and Robert Barrow of Williams 
is the secretary. 





Messiah Given in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — The Chat- 
tanooga Civic Chorus under the di- 
rection of J. Oscar Miller presented 
Handel’s Messiah in the Memorial 
Auditorium on Dec. 9. Soloists were 
Barbara Troxell, soprano; Eleanor 
Knapp, contralto; Willard Young, 
tenor, and John Grant, baritone. The 
work was given with the Civic Chorus 
orchestra. Jane Sutton Still was the 
accompanist. 
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By Ropert Sasin 


HE Christmas Celebration in 

the form of a musical pageant 

telling the Story of the Na- 
tivity, which was presented by 
Leon Barzin and the National Or- 
chestral Association in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Dec. 20, might 
well serve as a model for similar 
productions in cities and towns 
throughout the nation. It was a 
happy choice to make this the open- 
ing event in the Family Series of 
the Gabrilowitsch Memorial Con- 
certs, which were resumed for the 
first time since the war. For the 
simplicity and beauty of the per- 
formance, the intimate atmosphere 
and audience participation gave a 
genuine family feeling to the whole 
pageant. A similar production had 
been offered by Leopold Stokowski 
and the New York City Symphony 
at the City Centre three years pre- 
viously. 

So carefully planned was the 
celebration that it was actually easy 
to coordinate. By using a raised 
platform with a cyclorama for the 
dancers and pantomimists, with 
magical effects achieved through a 
gauze curtain and skillful lighting, 
and with imaginative costuming, 
the -entire production had a maxi- 
mum of beauty with a minimum of 
complication and expense. 

The orchestra was conducted by 
Mr. Barzin, who planned the pro- 
duction with Walter W. Eiger, who 
arranged the musical continuity. 
Mr. Eiger was careful to keep his 
arrangements appropriately simple 
and transparent in style. Timing 
was an important factor in keeping 
things moving smoothly. The nar- 
rator of the story was Augustin 
Duncan, and the dancers had been 
trained by Anita Zahn. Robert Ed- 
mund Jones designed the costumes. 
And the Dessoff Choirs had a 
prominent role in the pageant, with 
Leah Bolivar, soprano, and Leon 
Lishner, bass-baritone, as soloists. 
A major contribution was the su- 
perb lighting of Jean Rosenthal, 
who is known for her work with 
dancers, which amounts to an in- 
tegral factor in the performance. 


January 1, 1948 


Pageant ‘Reflects 
Spirit of the 
FHotdays 


Dancing and Pantomime 
in Nativity 
with Choral Prologue 


Fortunately the score and parts for 
this pageant are available, as well 
as a lighting plan. 

One of the most haunting epi- 
sodes of the production was the use 
of answering choirs in various parts 
of the house. A _ small mixed 
chorus on stage, clad in simple 
robes, sang a carol, accompanied by 
strings. Then a chorus in the front 
of the first balcony on the right an- 
swered with the carol accompanied 
by wood winds. A third chorus in 
the top balcony on the left sang the 














MEDIZVAL STRING BAND 


carol with brass accompaniment, 
the different timbres and changes 
of locale exerting a magical effect. 
It was thus that the Gabrielis and 
others used to enchant church go- 
ers over 300 years ago, with anti- 
phonal singing and playing. 

The pageant opened with a Pro- 
logue in Heaven. While the or- 
chestra played Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2, a group of young 
women and girls enacted a panto- 
mime on the stage. The opening 
Allegro movement was termed a 
Dance of the Angels; the Andante, 
the Angel of the Annunciation 
chosen; and the Allegro assai, The 
Angels Rejoice. 

At the back, a diaphanous cur- 
tain was dropped, behind which 
was a group of winged angels. The 
nativity was enacted on the front 
of the stage, and the narrator stood 
at the side, also in costume, telling 
the story and introducing the char- 
acters between the musical episodes. 
The Dessoff Choirs were in two 
groups at the sides of the stage, 


holding lighted electric candles and 
making a picturesque appearance. 

The arrangement of the music 
was as follows: 1) Annunciation, I 
Sing of a Maiden (15th century 
English) ; 2) Journey of Mary and 
Joseph, Lo How a Rose E’er 
Blooming (Praetorius, 1609); 3) 
Shepherds, Echo Song, As I Kept 
Watch in Silent Night (Bavarian, 
16th century); 4) Kings, Kings 
March, From Distant Lands We 
Travelled Far (Salzkammergut, 
traditional); 5) Nativity, Lullaby 
my little tiny child (15th century 
English), and Fa la nana (North- 
ern Italian) and What Child is 
this? (Greensleeves, traditional En- 
glish); Shepherds Come, Patapan 
(Burgundian) and How far is’t to 
Bethlehem (traditional English) ; 
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MEDIAVAL ‘PIPERS’ 


The Three Kings Come, Melchior 


(orchestra), Caspar (orchestra) 
and Balthazar, Mary, Where’s 
Your Baby (Negro Spiritual) ; 


Cherubs Dance, The Heavens then 
did open (Tyrolean); 6) Angels, 
Finale, Peace on Earth, from Mo- 
zart’s Mass in C. 

Abby Bonime, in the part of the 
Virgin Mary, was a touching fig- 
ure, with her beautiful costume and 
stylized gestures. There were many 
children in the pageant and all of 
them took part wholeheartedly in 
the action with an eagerness which 
showed that they, too, were moved 
by the power of the story and the 
spell of its reenactment. 

At the close of the Nativity epi- 





sode, the characters left the stage as 
the chorus filed on to sing Christ- 
mas carols, in which the audience 
was invited to join. By maintain- 
ing a steady flow of incidental 


music, the usual awkwardness of 
such transitional moments was 
largely avoided. And after the 


carol singing the presentation was 
rounded out with a performance of 
Mr. Eiger’s Merry Christmas Suite 
for orchestra. 

This pageant could be adapted to 
local capacities and local halls very 
easily, for it is flexibly organized 
and conceived in simple terms. Es- 
pecially effective are the blending of 
choral and instrumental music with 
the enactment of the story, the im- 
aginative use of lighting and the 
continual sense of audience partici- 
pation, brought about through the 
singing of carols by groups from 
various parts of the auditorium, as 
well as the mass singing at the end. 

















MEDLZVAL TRUMPETER 


Through the use of appropriate cos- 
tumes and pantomime, the magic of 
the Christmas story works its full 
spell upon children and parents 
alike. For schools, church and 
community groups this carefully 
planned celebration may well serve 
as a guide in organizing large- 
scale but uncomplicated participa- 
tion in Christmas music and tradi- 
tions. 
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Music Schools and Teachers 








Emerich Offers 
Memory Courses 


Paul Emerich has reorganized his 
course in music memory and is offer- 
ing it in a 16 week period with two 
hour sessions. Mr. Emerich is no 
longer coordinating this course with 
the Bruno Furst memory courses but 
is continuing the work which he de- 
veloped independently in Vienna sev- 
eral years ago. 

As Mr. Emmerich explains it, the 
brain, in dealing with musical stimuli, 
acts as a photocell and picks up every- 
thing, unless it is specially sensitized, 
like a photographic film. By develop- 
ing the three fundamentals of musical 
memory, the acoustical, visual and 
motor, Mr. Emerich enables the mu- 
sician to guide and to control his 
study. At the beginning, each student 
is tested for his memotechnica! abil- 
ity, and the course procedes to such 
matters as key-consciousness, observa- 
tion of similarity and contrast in har- 
monic structure, diction, accent and 
phrasing as aids to memory, concen- 
tration and other phases of memory 
training. 


Toledo Students Hear 
Four Afternoon Concerts 

A series of four Sunday afternoon 
concerts to supplement the musical 
education of Toledo public and paro- 
chial school students recently were 
presented in the Toledo Museum of 
Art peristyle by the Friends of Mu- 
sic orchestra. They were heard by 
more than 7,000 children. 

Each performance featured an in- 
strumental section of the orchestra. 
They were made possible through co- 
operation of the Museum which made 
available its facilities, bore opening 
charges and handled the publicity and 
promotion, the Friends of Music, and 
Local 15, Toledo Federation of Mu- 
sicians, which paid the fees of the or- 
chestra members. Hans Lange, regular 
conductor of the orchestra, acted as 
interlocutor in explaining the various 
instruments and their part in the or- 
chestrations and presented background 
information. 





Founder of Music League 
To Be Honored at Banquet 


In celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Music Education League, 
a banquet will be given in honor of 
Isabel Lowden, founder and president, 
on Feb. 22 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel. The banquet will be attended 
by many teachers of all branches of 
music, former students who have bene- 
fited by the League’s endeavors and 
who have won distinction in profes- 
sional fields, eminent musicians and 
composers who have served as judges 
of auditions, together with sponsors of 
the League. 





Schumann Studio Now: 
In Steinway Hall 

The vocal studio of Elisabeth Schu- 
mann is now located in Steinway Hall, 
Nola Studios, 113 West 57th Street. 
Mme. Schumann offers talented stu- 
dents a complete training in the art 
of singing. Available to her students 
is her experience in all phases of con- 
cert, Lieder and operatic vocality. 





Frederick Haywood Students 
Give Operas at Syracuse 

The operatic workshop of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity gave a performance of Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride on Dec. 3 under the 
direction of Ruth Ives, with Ada 
Knock as Ludmila, Carol Holzworth 
as Hata, and Grant Pulen as Janik. 
On the same date the Syracuse “Tam- 


bourine and Bones” group presented 
Blossom Time, under the direction of 
Frederick Schweppe. On Dec. 16, the 
Syracuse Symphony, conducted by 
Andre Polah, performed Ballad for 
Americans with Carmine Albino, bari- 
tone, as soloist. 
String Clinic Held 
at Michigan College 

KALAMAZOO, MicH.—A_ two-days 
string clinic, the first of its kind in 
Michigan, was held at Western Michi- 
gan College Dec. 4 and 5, when ap- 
proximately 200 orchestra directors, 
public school and private teachers dis- 
cussed the problems of class instruc- 
tion in strings. As a result, plans 
were made for a series of tri-city 
string festivals during the next three 
years in which the schools of Battle 
Creek, Lansing, and Grand Rapids, 
will participate. The first festival will 
be held May 12 in Battle Creek. The 
clinic was arranged by Julius Stulberg, 
associate professor of music in charge 
of string instruction at Western Michi- 
gan College. 





Queena Mario Opera Group 
Appears with Orchestra 

The Queena Mario Opera Group 
appeared at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn on Nov. 29, together with 
Dean Dixon’s orchestra on a program 
presented by the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. The group will 
make five appearances between Jan. 
10 and Feb. 14; they appear with 
Mr. Dixon again on Jan. 10. On Jan. 
28, they will appear at the Ogontz 
School, Pa., and again with the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 14. 





Angela Weschler Presents Pupils 


On Dec. 16, Mme. Angela Wesch- 
ler, in her student recital at Stein- 
way Hall, featured the premiere of 
Franz Mittler’s Junior American, a 
concerto for two pianos, based on 
American folk melodies. Among her 
pupils who participated were Gladys 
and Marian Eisen, Carla _ Stein, 
Charles Ragusa, Choon Cha Kwak, 
Marilyn Schiller, Virginia Gerhard 
and Felice Takakjan. 


Carolyn Beeson Fry Students 
Make Numerous Appearances 

Herman Miller, bass-baritone; Alma 
Douglas Jerome, contralto, and Pru 
Devon, folksinger, all students of Car- 
olyn Beeson Fry, White Plains vocal 
teacher, have been heard recently in 
numerous concert, choral and radio ap- 
pearances in the Metropolitan New 
York area. 








Maison Joins Juilliard 

René Maison, well known Belgian 
tenor and former member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, recently 
joined the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music. Mr. Maison also 
teaches at the Julius Hartt School. 





Griffing to Present 
Master Course 

Edith W. Griffing, teacher of sing- 
ing, will present a six-day intensive 
master course at Abilene Christian 
College, Abilene, Texas, from Jan. 5 
through Jan. 10. 
Ellerman Pupil Will Create 
Role in New Opera 


Jean_Swetland, soprano, pupil of 
Amy Ellerman, will sing the leading 
role of Astrid at the world premiere 
of the opera King Harald by Pearl 
Cleveland Wilson with music by An- 
ders Emile in the Hunter College 
auditorium on Jan. 7. 
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memories and to test and confirm first 
impressions. 

Mr. Copland is fortunate in his in- 
terpreters, for Mr. Szell’s conception 
of the symphony was superbly lucid 
and rhythmically right. The spacious- 
ness of the opening movement, sug- 
gested by widely spaced chords and 
luminous sonorities, the devilish cross- 
rhythms of the scherzo, the tender 
lyricism of the slow movement and the 
heroics of the finale were all encom- 
passed in a stirring performance. 

What still disappoints this listener 
is the spasmodic quality of the sym- 
phony’s development. In all of the 
movements except the first, one has 
the feeling that Mr. Copland has re- 
solved to be symphonic at any cost, 
wh‘ch is doubly regrettable in view of 
the beauty of his thematic material and 
the often magical coloring of his or- 
chestration. Weakest of all is the in- 
sistent climax of the last movement, 
which escapes banality by a thread. 
Yet Mr. Copland has written some un- 
forgettable pages in this work, music 
as homespun, as effortlessly beautiful 
as old New England houses or Penn- 
sylvania barns. 

After. the intermission Mr. Szell and 
the orchestra rewarded the musical 
right wing of the audience with a mag- 
nificent performance of the Brahms 
First. So flawlessly balanced, so nobly 
phrased and inflected, so intellectually 
profound was Mr. Szell’s interpreta- 
tion, that all of the muddiness to 
which one is accustomed, in perform- 
ances of the work, disappeared. And 
no one can make the strings of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony produce a 
more beautifully grained and rhapsodic 
tone than this masterful leader.  S. 


Second Philharmonic-Symphony 
Elementary Concert Given 


The second concert of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s Concerts Elementary Series 
was given in Town Hall on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 20. The orchestra was 
conducted by Leon Barzin, and the 
piano soloist was _ nine-year-old 
Isabelle Ganz, who played the final 
movement of Haydn’s Concerto in D. 
The string instruments of the orches- 
tra were demonstrated for the youth- 
ful audience, which applauded eagerly 
throughout the concert. N. 


Barzin Leads Pageant 
In Christmas Celebration 


The first event of the Gabrilowitsch 
Memorial series, entitled A Christmas 
Celebration, was given by the Nation- 
al Orchestral Association under the 
direction of Leon Barzin at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 20. The 
program included The Story of the 
nace with the Prologue danced to 


Bach’s Second Brandenburg Concerto, 
Around the Christmas Tree, for cho- 
rus and orchestra, and the suite, 
Merry Christmas, by Walter W. 
Eiger. The assisting artists were Au- 


gustin Duncan, narrator, Dessoff 
Choirs, Leah Bolivar, soprano, and 
Leon Lishner, bass-baritone. The 


dancing and pantomime in the Nativ- 
ity were ably supported by the orches- 
tra under Mr. Barzin and the cos- 
tumes and sets by Robert Edmond 


Jones were instrumental in creating a 
simple and touching illusion of pag- 
eantry. B. 


Kleiber Conducts 
NBC Symphony 

Erich Kleiber made the first of four 
appearances at the helm of the NBC 
Symphony on Dec. 20 (NBC, 6:30, 
EST). The program opened with Bor- 
odin’s robust Second Symphony in B 
Minor, which Mr. Kleiber directed with 
considerable energy. Weber’s Concert 
Piece in F Minor for Piano and Orch- 
estra followed, with Claudio Arrau. 
Mr. Arrau, who has made a habit of 
playing this music, performed with all 
the elegance of style the piece re- 
quires. The Introduction and Dance 
from Falla’s La Vida Breve, done with 
considerable energy, concluded the con- 
cert. B. 


Philadelphia Men 
Perform in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, Pa.— The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Eugene Or- 
mandy, was acclaimed by Harrisburg 
music lovers in the first of two 1947- 
48 concerts at the Forum on Dec. 2. 
The concert included such Philadel- 
phia Orchestra specialties as The 
Afternoon of a Faun, the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth and Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance. 

George King Raudenbush, conduc- 
tor of the Harrisburg Orchestra, con- 
ducted two Rossini numbers, the 
Overture to Il Signor Bruschino and 
Passo a Due from William Tell. 

Alec Templeton, pianist, appearing 
in concert at the Forum on Dec. 10, 
presented a program consisting of 
selections by Handel, Beethoven, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy and Ravel, 
as well as Templeton’s own arrange- 
ment of Strauss’ Tales from the Vi- 
enna Woods and his own improvisa- 
tions. D. McC, 








Branscombe Choral Heard 
In Pre-Christmas Broadcasts 


The Branscombe Choral, under the 
direction of Gena Branscombe, made 
three pre-Christmas radio appearances. 
It was heard over station WOQOXR on 
Dec. 21 (10:30 P.M., EST) ; over the 
NBC network on Dec. 22 (4:30 P.M., 
EST) and from the United Nations 
session at Lake Success on the after- 
— of Dec. 23 (WNYC, 5:00 P.M., 
EST). 
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HANDEL-CASADESUS, Viola Concerto 
in B Minor, William Primrose soloist with 
RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Frieder Weissmann, (RCA Victor Album, 
DM 1131, 3 discs.) 


It seems hardly probable that this 
concerto, arranged and published by 


Henri Casadesus, is actually the 
work of Handel. It sounds more like 
a modern imitation of Bach. But no 
matter who actually wrote it, is beau- 
tiful music, and Mr. Primrose plays 
it sumptuously. The recording is also 
exceptionally fine from a_ technical 
standpoint. Amateur musicologists can 
have a delightful time studying the 
work for “musical fingerprints,’ as 
Ernest Newman has called them. S. 


BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, 
Op. 55 (Eroica), Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. (RCA 
Victor Album DM 1161, 6 discs.) Also 
available on vynilite (Album DV 8). 


So beautiful in sound and finished 
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in phrasing is this performance that 
one hates to quarrel with Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s conception. But he has 
conducted the Eroica with far more 
power on previous occasions than in 
this recorded performance. As far as 
polish, balance and clarity are con- 
cerned, one could ask nothing better. 
What one misses is a large measure 
of the heroic strength and drama in- 
herent in the work. Technically, 
apart from the familiar Boston echo, 
the recording is excellent and the de- 
luxe vynilite edition possesses even 
greater aural brilliance. 


NAPOLI CANTA (Naples Sings). Six 
Neapolitan Popular Songs, Sung by 
Francesco Albanese, Tenor, with Orches- 
tral Accompaniment (CETRA). (3 discs.) 


Francesco Albanese, who sings with 
so much taste and cultivated artistry 
the tenor part in CETRA’S notable 
recording of Haydn’s Seasons, is 
heard here in effective deliveries of 
a quantity of Neapolitan popular 
songs. These ditties include Santa 
Lucia, A Canzone E Napule, Core 
Ngrato, Quanno Tramonta O Sole, 
Passione and Fenesta Che Lucive— 
none of them more than sentimental 
folksongs but which Mr. Albanese 
delivers with the slancio, brio and 
quivering emotion that are wholly in 
place. Despite the triviality of the 
music, the tenor imparts to it some- 
thing like nobility by the sheer beauty 
of his voice and the genuineness of 
his expression. A competent orches- 
tra provides the accompaniments. 
Good recording. 


MOZART, Operatic Arias. Eleanor 
Steber with RCA Victor Orchestra, Jean 
Paul Morel, conductor. (RCA Victor, 
DM 1157, 2 discs). 


It seems a shame to give only a sam- 
ple of what Miss Steber can do with 
Mozart and that not typical of her 
ordinary repertoire. For example, the 
two sides devoted to Marriage of 
Figaro feature the popular soprano in 
Cherubino’s and Susanna’s arias, not 
the Countess’ which she usually sings. 
However, this may be a good way to 
show an artist’s versatility. For Miss 
Steber sings both well, particularly the 
Deh vieni of Susanna. Her upper tones 
are occasionally forced in Cherubino’s 
Non so piu. The other two sides are 
occupied with the long and arduous 
Martern aller Arten from The Abduc- 
tion, here called in English Tortures 
Unabating. Why couldn’t the album 
have been longer and more represen- 
tative? Otherwise, there is little fault 
be find in interpretation or reproduc- 
ion. 


SCHUBERT, Symphony No. 8 in B Mi 
(Unfinished), Philadelphia Gnihasee, 
Bruno Walter conducting. (Columbia 
Masterworks Album, MM 699, 3 discs.) 


A more ideal combination than 
Bruno Walter and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra would be impossible to find 
on this side of the ocean to perform 
Schubert’s all too familiar master- 
piece. So noble is the interpretation 
that one enjoys the music afresh. Mr. 
Walter makes the work the tragic 
revelation that it is. There is no flavor 
of respectable Sunday matinees in this 
performance ! The engineers have ob- 
viously striven to capture the wide 
dynamic range and color, to a large 
extent successfully, 


HAYDN. Symphony in G, “Surprise”. 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting. (RCA Victor, DM 1155, 3 
discs.) 


So far as recording and orchestral 
performance are concerned there is 
nothing particularly amiss with this 
presentation of the Surprise Sym- 
phony. Somehow or other one can- 
not persuade oneself that Serge 
Koussevitzky is one of the chosen 


when it comes to conducting Haydn. 





Ben Greenhaus 


Eleanor Steber recording Mozart arias 


Nothing here really sparkles. The in- 
terpretation is correct, well-meaning 
and—dull! The orchestra, of course, 
plays like the Boston Symphony. P. 


WAGNER. Tristan, Act 2, Scene 2. 
Sung by Helen Traubel, soprano; Tor- 
stel Rolf, tenor, and Herta Glaz, con- 
tralto. Fritz Busch, conductor. Metro- 
politan Opera Company Orchestra. (Co- 
lumbia Masterworks, Set MX 236, 2 discs) 


Recorded at the Metropolitan, a 
poor and _ inordinately unbalanced 
sound engineering technic makes it 
impossible to judge fairly what may 
well have otherwise been a recording 
distinguished by fine singing and con- 
ducting. - 


Single Discs 

Cuortn, Introduction and Polonaise 
Brilliante in C, Op. 3, Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, cellist, Valentin Pavlovsky, 


pianist. (Columbia). 

Von Svuppe, Fatinitza Overture, 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler conducting. (RCA Victor). 

Smetius, Karelia Suite. BBC 
Symphony, Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting. (RCA Victor). 


BEETHOVEN, Polonaise in C, Op. 89. 
Mendelssohn, Scherzo a Capriccio in 
F sharp minor. Edward Kilenyi, 
pianist. (Columbia). 

Boretprev, La Dame Blanche Over- 
ture. Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler conducting. (RCA Victor). 


Grorpano, Nemico della Patria, 
from Andrea Chenier; Meyerbeer, 
Adamastor, Re dell Acque, from 


L’Africaine, Robert Merrill, baritone, 
RCA Victor Orchestra, Jean Morel 
conducting. (RCA Victor). 





RCA Victor Announces 
Gilbert Chase Appointment 


Gilbert Chase, writer, critic and 
lecturer on musical subjects, has 
joined the educational sales depart- 
ment of the RCA Victor Division ot 
Radio Corporation of America, it was 
announced by William H. Knowles, 
general manager of the department. 
The appointment provides opportunity 
for the further expansion of audio- 
visual services to schools and colleges 
by RCA Victor in line with the com- 
pany’s activities to encourage music 
appreciation in the schools. 





Flagstad Receives Miami Ovation 


MriAmi.—Kirsten Flagstad, soprano, 
was given a great ovation when she 
appeared recently in recital at Miami 
Edison High School. One of the larg- 
est, most enthusiastic, and most appre- 
ciative musical audiences ever assem- 
bled in this city gave this great artist 
a heartfelt welcome and many stood to 
applaud her the instant she appeared 
on the stage. Madame Flagstad’s -re- 
cital was sponsored by the Miami 
Music Club and Annie Laurie Lee, a 
member of the club, accompanied the 
singer in the absence of Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, her regular accompanist. G. 
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Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
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Voice Builder 
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Pianist-Teacher 
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UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


HEN Ernesto Lecuona, noted 

Cuban composer, makes his first 
American tour beginning next Novem- 
ber, he will ap- 
pear under the 
personal man- 
agement of Ber- 
enece Kazoun- 
off. Though his 
music is known 
throughout the 
United States, 
Mr. Lecuona 
has never made 
a concert tour 
here, as he has 
in other coun- 








tries. He will 
be assisted by 
Ernesto Lecuona an orchestra; 


by Esther Bor- 
ja, an outstanding interpreter of his 
songs; Rene Castellar, baritone; and 
two dancers. At his Good Neighbor 
Concert at Carnegie Hall on Cuban 
Independence Day some years ago 
Mr. Lecuona introduced his Rapsodia 
Negra, for symphony orchestra. 


POLYNA STOSKA, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has been 
added to Columbia Concerts’ roster, 
in the Judson, O’Neill and Judd divi- 
sion. Miss Stoska had a leading part 
in the 1946 musical production of 
Street Scene. For her performance as 
Mrs. Maurrant she won the Walter 
Donaldson Award as “the best musi- 
cal supporting artist on Broadway.” 
Her portrayal of the Composer in the 
revival of Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 
at the New York City Center also 
won acclaim. 

The daughter of Lithuanian par- 
ents, Polyna Stoska was born in 
Worcester, Mass. She first studied 
violin, then voice. With the aid of a 
Juilliard scholarship and with money 
earned modeling in New York, she 
went to pre-war Europe, singing at 
the Berlin State Opera and at Milan’s 
La Scala. During the war, Miss Stos- 
ka was a member of the first USO 
concert unit to tour the Pacific. She 
has done major symphonic, concert, 
radio and recording work. Her latest 
Columbia album with Rudolf Friml at 
the piano will contain music especially 
written for her by Mr. Friml. 





Helen L. Kaufmann Compiles 
Musical Dictionary 

A concise musical dictionary has 
been added to The Little Music 
Library published by Grosset and 
Dunlap, New York. It is the work 
of Helen L. Kaufmann. The com- 
piler has done an excellent piece of 
work in reducing to a minimum the 
various musical expressions which 
one ordinarily finds in contemporary 
music. She has used equivalents in 
four languages where advisable, a 
useful procedure. 





New President and Board Chairman 
Named by Columbia Records 


Columbia Records, Inc., recently 
announced two executive changes ef- 


fective Jan. 5, 1948. Edward Wal- 
lerstein, president of the company 
since 1938, will become chairman of 
the board. Mr. Wallerstein, who con- 
tinues as chief executive officer, will 
be succeeded as president by Frank 
K. White. Mr. White is now vice- 
president ‘and treasurer of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc. He is 
also presently a vice-president and 
director of Columbia Records, Inc. 
Both Mr. Wallerstein and Mr. White 
will continue as directors of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 


e e 
Mephisto’s Musings 
(Continued from page 9) 
been, had the writers equalled the 

actors in ability. 

The music (which includes parts 
of the Symphonie Fantastique, the 
Requiem, Benvenuto Cellini and 
other works) plays a very minor 
role in the picture, though we are 
given the Rakoczy March twice 
over in one of the final scenes. The 
Orchestra du Conservatoire plays 
well enough, but the recording is so 
faulty that it is difficult to say just 
how good or bad the performances 
are. Considering the richness of 
biographical material available and 
the stormy subject, this Berlioz film 
is a disappointment, but it should 
be said that it maintains a far high- 
er standard of maturity and accu- 
racy than any of the musical film 
biographies which have emanated 
from Hollywood. 


* * x 
Additional note to the Great 
Glinka: the Herald Tribune movie 


critic had to put up with a small 
typographical error which may or 
may not indicate a Freudian con- 
cept. “... A number of incidents in 
Glinka’s life”, the passage reads, 
“with an accompaniment of Klinka’s 
music”. Taking this name at its 
colloquial and phonetical value, do 
you suppose it was one of those 
deep-rooted psychological things 
like forgetting the telephone num- 
bers and names of people we don’t 
really like? Apparently not, be- 
cause the music of the father of 
Russian nationalism in the art is 
praised in the review. But wait! 
It was the music critic who wrote 
the encomiums. The movie critic 
didn’t like the film particularly. 
So maybe Freud was right. (Foot- 
note for the uninitiated: clinker, a 
kind of brick; hence, in slang par- 
lance, one of two meanings. To 
drop a brick is either to insult some- 
one or to make a glaring error. 
I’ve heard both. Either applies.) 
* * * 


When it amounts merely to sup- 
plying a musical score for a film, 
all nations do well. You have re- 
marked this before, but I want to 
mention specially the newest Jean 
Cocteau offering—not Beauty and 
the Beast, but a Tristan-and-Isolde 
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affair called The Eternal Return, 
which is due to open this month 
at the 55th Street Playhouse under 
Discina Film release. It is a beau- 
ty! Cocteau’s genius for photogra- 
phy, especially of subtle and glow- 
ing scenic effects, has full play, 
and the mysterious, half-worldly 
characterizations, so reminiscent of 
another fatal love story, Pelléas and 
Mélisande, create a dream-like at- 


Georges Auric, for his score is so 
closely woven into the fabric of 
the film that it seems an entity 
rather than an accompaniment. It 
seems best when shadowing the 
grimmer aspects of the story, but 
is also effective in the tranquil, 
pastoral moods. 

I hear that Tosca, treated as was 
the Rigoletto story a while back, 
Several of 


is equally successful. 
Puccini’s arias are sung by Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, and Michel Si- 
mon plays Scarpia with fine sinister 
effect. Right now, I’m suffering 
from a diet of too many movies. 
I'm all for closing my eyes and list- 
ening to some real (not reel) music, 
says your 


mosphere—with its elements of 
nightmare and its inevitably tragic 
conclusion. The Tristan parallel is 
followed pretty faithfully, that is, 
the early legend, with its two Isol- 
des. Jean Marais, who could be 
nicknamed Le Beau, but in the 
previous film was Le Béte, and 
Madeleine Sologne, his equal in 
blonde loveliness, are the _ ill- 
starred lovers. 

The music? 


~— 


I’d almost forgotten 


it! That may be a compliment to 


Ta 
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For Young People 





Folksongs Arranged 
Especially for Children 


AMERICAN Folksongs for Young 
Singers is the title of a collec- 
tion of some forty-nine folksongs col- 
lected and arranged for chorus and 
piano by Maurice Matteson and pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. As Grace L. 
Alder points out in her foreword, the 
songs included are first of all singable 
songs for children, in which respect 
the book makes one of its most im- 
portant contributions, as many of the 
songs have never been recorded here- 
tofore. Some have lost a few of their 
stanzas but every song or stanza has 
been chosen because of its particular 
charm. The compiler, a collector of 
folksongs for more than twenty years, 
has chosen the songs included as not 
only worth singing but as material 
children can hardly fail to enjoy. 
Representing the North-East, the 
Mid- and South-East, the Mid-South, 
the Mid-West, the South-West and 


the West, they are grouped under 
such headings as Home Life, The 
Farm, The Family, The Children, 
The Holidays, The Dance, Party 
Games, Banjo and Fiddle, Other 
Lands or Peoples, Travel; Nature, 
Animals and Birds. They are ar- 


ranged for three-part. 
unison singing. ($1.50). 


Reviews in Brief 


two-part or 
c. 


G. Schirmer is the publisher of The 
Little Red Hen, a story with char- 
acteristic music adapted for children 
to read, play, sing or dramatize, by 
Lottie E. Coit and Ruth Bampton. 
The story, printed in bold tyne. is told 
in very simple language for very 
voung children and adorned with de- 
lectable drawings by George Martin. 
The little songs. kept within the nar- 
rowest conceivable range, are of the 
easiest possible grade of difficulty. 
(75¢). 

From the Theodore Presser Co. 
comes Peter Rabbit, a story with 
music for the piano, by Ada Richter. 
The favorite children’s classic is here 
presented in a new manner, with 
lilting music and amusing lyrics bv 
Miss Richter and irresistible pictures 
of Peter and his family by an anonv- 
mous artist who deserves a verv con- 
siderable share of the credit for the 
effectiveness of the book. (60¢). 

tl 


A Note-Speller, a  music-writing 
book progressively arranged for begin- 
ning piano students by Hilda Holt. 
published by Carl Fischer, should 
prove a boon to teachers in training 
young children to read and helping 
older students as well in overcoming 
diffeulty with notation and rhvthm. 


The notes are presented first in the 
G clef and then in the F clef, in groups 
of six or less; key signatures are 
explained and exercises for writing 
and learning scales are provided, and 
numerous examples of various meters 
are given, with exercises for counting 
and writing the different rhythms. 
This is a book to be highly com- 
mended. (60¢). 

The Majors and Their Minors, by 
Eula Ashworth Lindfors, J. Fischer & 
Bro. An uncommonly lucid and prac- 
tical exposition of the complete scale 
family in one-octave form, with the 
principal triads (tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant) in all three positions. 
Each major scale is given in both 
parallel and contrary motion, with its 
intervals explained and its principal 
triads set forth, on one page, while 
on the opposite page all three forms 
of its relative minor, with the prin- 
cipal triads, are given. All scales and 
chords are fingered. This is one of 


the most conveniently systematized 
books in its category now available. 
($1). 


Carl Fischer has now released the 
sixth volume of the projected nine in 
the Road to Piano Artistry series of 
classic and romantic compositions 
compiled, with technical and_inter- 
pretative comment, by Silvio Scionti. 
This carefully edited new volume em- 
braces C. P. E. Bach’s Solfeggietto ; 
T. S. Bach’s Little Prelude in D and 
Gavotte in G Minor with Musette ; 
Handel’s beautiful Sarabande in D 
Minor: Clementi’s Sonatina in D, 
On. 36, No. 6; Kullak’s The Clock; 
Beethoven’s Bagatelle in E Flat, On. 
33, No. 1: Grieg’s Solitary Wanderer 
and Tchaikovsky’s Song of the Lark 
(50¢). Also from Carl Fischer 
comes From the Notebook of Anna 
Magdalena Bach, as edited and fin- 
gered by Germaine Schmitz and pro- 
vided with technical comments by FE. 
Robert Schmitz. The twenty pieces 
included are supplied with groups of 
letters signifying linear adjustment, 
supination, inner humeral rotation, 
outer humeral rotation and other 
nhysiological. terms used in the 
Schmitz method ($1). The four-page 
Fiesta Time by Maxwell Eckstein 
published by the same house is an 
effective tango. (40¢). 


For Violin 





Milhaud Danses de Jacaremirim 
Provide Piquant Rhythms 
IOLINISTS with nimble fingers 
and an affinity for South Amer- 
ican rhythms will be delighted by the 
Danses de Jacaremirim by Darius 
Milhaud, for violin and piano. which 
are issued hv Delkas Music Publish- 
ing Co. ($2.00). The suite was com- 
posed at Mills College only a year or 
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two ago, but it has the tingling excite- 
ment, almost savage power and color 
of the music which Milhaud wrote in 
the early ‘twenties after his visit to 
Brazil. 

The dances consist of a Sambinha, 
Tanguinho and Ghorinho. The first 
has an intoxicating effect. The syn- 
copation is set up in the piano part, 
while the violin opposes an unbroken 
line with accents ingeniously con- 
trived through dissonance as well as 
attack. These devices have been used 
thousands of times, but Mr. Milhaud 
gives them an individual twist which 


makes all the difference. The Tan- 
guinho is at once languorous and 
intense. Its wide-spread, shimmering 


chords soften the harmonic clashes in 
which it abounds. And the Chorinho 
unites a highly original sense of tex- 
ture with delightful vigor and=popular 
appeal. This, so to speak, is music 
which chews and spits. V iolinist§"and 
pianists should enjoy it as much as 
audiences. : 


Reviews in Brief 


Nocturneite, by Dudley Peele, and 
Cloud Castles, by H. P. Hopkins, 
Presser. Two simple and attractive 
pieces in the first position, with piano 
accompaniment. The Nocturnette may 
also be played by the cello. (35¢ 
each). 

Frantic Fantasy for Four Fiddles, 
by Paul Nero, C. Fischer. <A _ short 
piece offering four violinists a chan- 
nel of escape for superfluous energy 
in a moment of relaxation from 
weightier duties. (Score and = 
1 ; 


Miscellaneous 
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New Orchestral Works 
Published in Score 


Studies for Orchestra 
by Alan Rawsthorne, (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), Carl Fischer, Inc. 
(Score $5.25). An extensive work for 
full orchestra which lasts 20 minutes. 
The Studies have been recorded by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra in Eng- 
land and will be released shortly. 
Conductors in search of new English 
music should examine this score, com- 
posed in 1938. It is dedicated to John 
Ireland, and like much contemporary 
English work does not appear to shy 
away from tradition in matters of 
harmony and development, but rather 
to impress the composer’s personality 
upon the material. Parts are available 
on rental. 

A Pickwickian Overture by Hans 
Gal, London: Novello and Co., Ltd., 
New York: H .W. Gray Co., Inc. 
(Full score $9.25). This lively piece 
is scored for full orchestra and lasts 
about ten minutes. Like Dickens’ 
Pickwick it begins tongue in cheek 
but as it develops gains in emotional 
range. Perky and wittily conceived, it 
should be heard on this side of the 
ocean, m 


Symphonic 


Twelve Brahms Etudes 
For Trumpet Issued Here 


No only all cornet and trumpet 
players but most other musicians, 
as well, should experience a measure 
of interest in the little-known fact that 
Johannes Brahms once took time to 
write a set of Twelve Etudes for 
Trumpet (or Cornet), recently issued 
by the Mercury Music Corporation, 
with a prefatory note by Edwin 
Franko Goldman, who makes thé com- 
ment that other famous composers, 
including Wagner and Gounod, also 
wrote etudes for the trumpet, which, 
however, are unfortunately no longer 
available. 

All of these etudes are different in 
purpose and style. It is pointed out 
that some of them are in awkward 
keys but that this will afford good 
practise for the player. Some are 
intended to develop good tonguing and 
staccato and others, good tone and 
facility in phrasing, while still others 








Silvio Scionti 
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are useful material for acquiring pre- 
cision and sureness. 

“Unfortunately,” Mr. Goldman 
notes, “Brahms seems to have forgot- 
ten that the player cannot play too 
steadily and that the lips must have 
time to rest occasionally, but, while 
some of the studies cannot possibly 
be played through, because of the lack 
of rest periods, they can be practised 


-a little at a time, and in that way they 


can prove of benefit to the performer.” 


($1.25). 


Reviews in Brief 


Trumpet Tune, by John Stanley, 
arranged for trumpet and string or- 
chestra by Henry Coleman, Oxford 
University Press (New York, C. 
Fischer). A deft arrangement of an 
organ work of a London contem- 
porary and friend of Handel. Four 
minutes. ($1.50). 

Recitative and Prayer, 2nd move- 
ment of Grand Symphony for Band, 
Op. 15, for trombone solo, by Hector 
Berlioz, Mercury Music. ‘One of the 
few trombone solos written by out- 
standing composers, here presented 
with a piano reduction faithfully made 
from the original band accompaniment 
by Roger Smith. ($1). 

A Tune for the Tuba, by Eric H. 
Thiman, Noyello (New York: Gray). 
An attractive piece calculated to 
reveal the sonorous tuba as an 
amiably mellifluous instrument. 


Jolene, waltz caprice for B-flat 
cornet or trumpet solo, by Erik 
Leidzen, Mills Music. An elaborate 


and effective concert piece for a player 


with a virtuoso technique, with a 
florid cadenza at the very outset. 
($1). 

Concert Rondo, by Leon Dallin, 


arranged for four clarinets in B flat 
by Frederick Westphal, Mills Music. 
A brilliant concert number for four 
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A LIFE OF 
LETTERS AND 


THE SCHUBERT READER. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT IN 
Documents. By Otto Erich Deutsch. 


Translated from the German by 
Eric Blom. 1,040 Pages. W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1947. $10. 


The present Schubert Reader, which 
in England appears under the title: 
Schubert, A Documentary Biography, 
is a new and improved edition of Otto 
Erich Deutsch’s monumental compila- 
tion: Franz Schubert, Die Dokumente 
seines Lebens und Schaffens, issued in 
two volumes by George Miiller of 
Munich 35 years ago. These were to 
form part of a four-volume work, of 
which the projected first and fourth 
portions never saw the light. The 
third volume, a_ gigantic Schubert 
iconography, came out in 1913; the 
second, a wonderfully ordered se- 
quence of documentary material, ap- 
peared in 1914. The revised and de- 
finitive version now before us com- 
bines in one book the matter of the 
earlier two, in both augmented and 
diminished form; that is to say, the 
scope of the documents has _ been 
greatly increased whereas the pic- 
torial contents have been measurably 
reduced. 

The lack thus far of an English 
translation of these tomes has to some 
extent hampered the labors of persons 
imperfectly acquainted with German in 
its pure form or in its Austrian idioms 
and variants. Yet the documents which 
Prof. Deutsch has assembled with 
the toil and scholarship of a lifetime 
constitute the basic source material of 
all Schubertian research and study. 





A New Sacred Song 


KEEP ME CLOSER, 
LORD, TO THEE 


by Walter Golde 


Daniel S. Twohig,author of the 
text, has written the lyrics for 
Sacred Songs. 


50 cents. 
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Celebration in Heaven of Schubert's 100th birthday (1897) by other great 


masters of music. 


From the right are shown Mozart (grasping Schubert's hand), 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Bach, Gluck, Wagner, Weber, Liszt, Schumann, 
Bruckner. Silhouette by Otto Béhler, reproduced in the pictorial volume of Otto 
Erich Deutsch's 1913 edition of his Documentary Biography of Schubert 


Vecevsanenuaventiinaneens 


To have them at long last in English 
is an incalculable benefit, the more so 
as the translation has been superbly 
made by such a musicologist and mas- 
ter of English prose as Eric Blom. 
In a foreword Mr. Blom is at pains to 
explain at some length why he has 
rendered certain things as he has 
rather than otherwise. Actually, he 
need not have been so painfully scru- 
pulous. Even if his translation had 
been less precise and polished than it 
is he would still have earned the grat- 
itude of all English-speaking students 
of Schubert. For as Prof. Deutsch 
frankly concedes, Mr. Blom “has not 
merely been the translator, but has 
acted as interpreter between my 
English readers and myself”. 

During the late war Dr. Deutsch 
concluded his Schubertian labors (so 
far as such things can ever be said to 
be completed) in Cambridge, England, 
under the auspices of the Society for 
the Protection of Science and Learn- 
ing. He had the extraordinary luck of 
having his priceless Schubert collec- 
tion rescued from New York harbor 
and of seeing it transferred to Cam- 
bridge University Library. His revi- 
sion and enlargement of his work was 
thus not merely the fulfillment of a 
high resolve but a noble gesture of 
gratitude, as well. 

The Schubert Reader (if one chooses 
to name it by its American rather than 
by its more accurately descriptive 
English title) is not a biography in 
the accepted sense. It is rather, as its 
compiler describes it, “a fairly com- 
plete collection of all the known bio- 
graphical raw material . . . together 
with such explanations as may be re- 
quired”. Nevertheless, even a casual 
comparison of the new volume with 
the 1914 one will show how greatly 
the former has been enriched, ex- 
panded and otherwise altered. Not 
only does it include an enlarged and 
corrected collection of documents cov- 
ering Schubert’s lifetime, but likewise 
a considerable number of prenatal and 
posthumous ones not found in the 
German edition. 

Furthermore, one finds such price- 
less addenda as a list of dates and 
places of the first performances of 
Schubert’s work during his life; a 
more or less categorical account of 
the composer’s earnings from 1816 to 
1828; a detailed identification of the 
location and character of Schubert’s 
various lodgings with the dates of his 
occupancy; a catalogue of the com- 
positions published in his lifetime, 
data concerning the members of per- 
sons constituting the Schubert circle, 
a bibliography of the most important 
books on Schubert from Kreissle von 


Hellborn down to the centenary year 
1928, a parallel column showing the 
number of articles of clothing and 
similar objects left by Beethoven and 
Schubert, respectively, and much else 
of the sort—including the relative 
values of old Austrian and modern 
English currencies, a comparison of 
living costs in Schubert’s day and a 
century later; an essay on various 
social and political conditions in Bie- 
dermeier Austria; maps of the capital 
and of the country as a whole; a de- 
tailed survey of the composer’s ances- 
try; the itemized accounts prepared 
by Ferdinand Schubert for his father 
of the amounts he laid out for Franz 
during the latter’s fatal illness and no 
end of other matters of the sort. Prof. 
Deutsch also furnishes us a categorical 
list of the differences of documentary 
content between the original and the 
revised publication. But in some re- 
spects the author’s most ponderable 
new contributions of all are the illu- 
minating commentaries he has added 
to supplement almost every successive 
document. These commentaries abound 
in factual matter of greatest signifi- 
cance and serve as_ indispensable 
glosses and far-reaching interpreta- 
tions of every preceding documentary 
item. 

Like the earlier Bach Reader this 
Schubert Reader does the highest 
honor to everyone connected with its 
compilement and publication. It set- 
tles more than one confusing question 
(the matter of the Rosamunde Over- 
ture, for example). Possibly it does 
not solve every mystery of Schubert's 
life and work (the question of the in- 
complete sonatas and fragmentary 
quartets, the riddle of the Unfinished 
Symphony, or the problem of the van- 
ished Gmunden-Gastein Symphony, in 
which Prof. Deutsch still explicitly 
believes). But when all is said, it re- 
mains the most commanding monu- 
ment Schubertian research has ever 
erected to itself and the composer’s 
glory. HeErsert F. PEYSER 
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COMPLETE STORIES OF 
Operas. By Milton 
pages. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1947. $3.75 
Here is another book of opera sto- 

ries, told in a manner that has grown 

familiar through scores of other vol- 
umes of the sort. It runs through the 
standard repertoire, with here and 
there a departure, like Bizet’s Pé 
cheurs de Perles, which did not linger 
long in this country, and visitants as 
infrequent as Tchaikovsky’s Eugen 

Onegin and Pique Dame. The plots 

are told with easy fluency and in con- 

siderable detail. At the close of prac- 
tically every one Mr. Cross (whose 

narrative manner is familiar to mil- 

lions through his functionings at Met- 

ropolitan Saturday opera broadcasts ) 
never omits the assurance that “the 
curtain falls”. Each opera is pre- 
ceded by a brief sketch of its com- 
poser’s importance and the significance 
of the work at hand. In discussing the 

Russian operas (Boris, Coq d’Or, 

Pique Dame, Eugen Onegin) Mr. 

Cross gives us the first words of the 

various numbers in a phonetic equiva- 

lent. He is not so conscientious in the 
case of Smetana’s Bartered Bride, 
where the texts are neither the Czech 
originals nor an English version, but 
the German translation formerly em- 
ployed at the Metropolitan. P. 





A SxHort History or Opera. By 
Donald Jay Grout, Professor of 
Music at Cornell University. Two 
Volumes, 711 Pages. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1947. 
At a casual glance this Short His- 

tory (which, in reality, is anything 

but “short”) strikes one as better than 
closer examination reveals it. Un- 
questionably it often commands respect 
and even outright admiration for the 
work that has gone into it. Professor 
Grout has read extensively and vora- 
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(Continued from page 35) 
ciously, as his superb bibliography, 
which fills the whole last half of his 
second volume, indicates. Sometimes, 


one fears, he has read more than he 
has discovered for himself at first 
hand. 


He begins far back, with the lyric 
theater of the Greeks, then considers 
mediaeval dramatic music and the im- 
mediate forerunners of opera. A great 
deal of laborious investigation has con- 


tributed to his unquestionably valu- 
able chapters on operas of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. His pages are not 
only well illustrated but strewn with 
important musical examples. He offers, 
for one thing, not a few suggestive 
specimens of florid ornamentation as it 
was practised by singers when fabled 
virtuosos (including castrati) ruled 
the stage. He has even reconstructed 
from the instructions of Tosi and other 
singing masters certain embellishments 
with which artists embroidered their 
music; and among the most interest- 
ing examples in the book are those of 
Handel’s Ombra mai fu, as written 
and then as performed; and the ca- 
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denza introduced by the great Farinelli 
into Giacomelli’s Merope. 

There is not a little sound discus- 
sion in the author’s pages on Gluck 
and Mozart. One’s faith is shaken, 
however, as he progresses into some 
of the greater masters of the 19th 
century ; and when he comes to Wag- 
ner (though he has, indeed, taken the 
trouble to look into the structural prin- 
ciples established by the exhaustive 
discoveries of Alfred Lorenz) he 
writes, time and again, things which 
call to mind some of the silliest anti- 
Wagnerian nonsense of Paul Henry 
Lang. Discussing Die Walkiire he 
can actually bring himself to set down 
the following: “It is not easy to dram- 
atize abstractions. In the Ring Wag- 
ner felt obliged to introduce some 
explanatory passages which slow down 
or interrupt the action of the play. 
For the benefit of opera audiences, 
who are not particularly interested in 
metaphysics, these passages are often 
cut or shortened in performance . . .”, 
etc. And Prof. Grout points to the 
Wotan-Fricka conversation as an ex- 
ample! Yet if he would take the 
trouble to read the text of the scene in 
question he would discover that, far 
from being “metaphysics”, this inter- 
change is the motivation of the most 
vital part of the subsequent dramatic 
action. Before the author has finished 
with Wagner he has informed us that 
the composer is not “a musician’s mu- 
sician” but that there is that about 
him, “something in the nature of an 
amateur” ! 

In Verdi, on the other hand, he 
makes additional incredible discov- 
eries. The music of the page, Oscar, 
in the Masked Ball, for instance, is an 
example of “Verdi’s later buffo style 
—a new idiom which is carried through 
the music of Fra Melitone”! Falstaff, 
he finds, excels all the earlier works 
in “wealth of spontaneous melody”— 
which is the very element Falstaff 
lacks! And what is one to say of the 
historian who declares that the scene 
of Parker’s opera, Mona, is “laid in 
mediaeval Britain”, when even a curs- 
ory examination of the libretto would 
have shown him it is laid in the Brit- 
ain of Roman times? Deems Taylor’s 
King’s Henchman and Peter Ibbetson 
are “smooth, expert works . . . well 
moulded to the taste of that large ma- 
jority of the opera-going public who 
are pleased with expressive melodies 
and sensuous harmonies... . 

Well, if so, where are they iy 





Minneapolis Hears 


Percussion Concert 


Northwest Sinfonietta Gives 
Novel Program to Highly En- 
thusiastic Audience 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis’ first 
percussion concert was presented Oct. 
29 by Henry Denecke, timpanist of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, and mem- 
bers of the Northwest Sinfonietta of 
which he is condyctor. The concert 
was sponsored by Walker Art Center, 
a Minneapolis museum directed by 
Dan Defenbacher and thoroughly con- 
scious of the present and future in the 
arts. 

All numbers on the program fea- 
tured or were composed solely for 
percussion instruments. Performers 
were Henry  Denecke, _ timpani; 
Samuel Seagl, Glenn Cooke, Robert 
Pope and Donald Templeton, drums; 
Henry Kramer and Clifford Jackson, 
violins; George Kurz, viola; Jess 
Meltzer, ‘cello; Arthur Gold, bass; 
Fred Ruhoff, piano; Anton Winkier, 
flute; Carl Berglund, oboe; Robert 
Northenscold, clarinet. The bowers 
and blowers deserted their accustomed 
instruments to bang and rattle at 
need, 

The program included Ottomar 
Gerster’s Capricietto, for string quin- 
tet and timpani, Bartok’s Sonata, for 
two pianos, timpani and _percus- 


‘sion, William Russell’s Fugue, for 


eight ercussion instruments, Edgar 
Varese's Ionisation, for 13 percussion 





players manipulating 41 percussic: 
and friction devices, and Nicolas 
Slonimsky’s Suite, scored for flute, 
oboe, clarinet and percussion includ- 
ing a typewriter. 

Musically meatiest number was the 
Bartok Sonata, which had as guest 
artists pianists Marjorie Winslow 
Briggs and Constance Lane Anderson, 
with Denecke at the timpani and 
Segal handling percussion. An unusual 
stage disposition of the instruments 
had the pianists almost back to back, 
and the perfect synchronization was 
as much a marvel as the electrifying 
quality of the performance. 

Gertrude Lippincott, leading Min- 
neapolis exponent of the modern 
dance, also was a guest artist present- 
ing three dances for which Denecke 
had made special orchestral arrange- 
ments taking full and highly effective 
advantage of the percussion oppor- 
tunities. 

An entirely co-operative audience of 
500 heard the concert in the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s club. The 
concert had good advance publicity 
and those attending included many 
forward-looking musicians and will- 
ingly adventurous lay souls. Intensely 
amused by the Russell and Varese 
experiments and the frankly comic 
Slonimsky suite, it was a laughing, 
cheering and wildly applauding crowd. 

NorMANn Houxk 
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the efforts of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. and 
Miss Fuchs and Leonard Rose. 

The Martinu work is in three 
movements, is highly idiomatic, fanci- 
ful, imaginative, and lyrical. Parts 
of it have echoes of folk music and 
most of it is of an extremely difficult 
nature technically. Mr. Fuchs and his 
sister, Lillian, gave it an expert read- 
ing and won the hearty plaudits of an 
audience composed chiefly of musi- 
cians. This was followed by the Kroll 
Quartet’s performance of Britten's 
quartet, a vigorous composition which 
the ensemble played handsomely. The 
Beethoven and Brahms were read 
with insight and beauty. ben 


Harold Bogin, Pianist 

A first performance of Gene For- 
rell’s Abstraction and performances of 
Stefan Wolpe’s Pastorale and Con 
Fuoco offered the principal element 
of novelty at Harold Bogin's piano 
recital at Times Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 21. Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7 
also gave the pianist ample oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his technical 
and interpretative grasp of contem- 
porary music. The program also 
included a Marcello - Vivaldi - Bach 
Adagio, three Scarlatti Sonatas, the 
Busoni version of Bach’s Chaconne, a 
Chopig group and Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Plat, Op. 110. N. 


David Nadien, Violinist 

David Nadien, violinist, heard in 
New York as a 14-year-old prodigy 
nearly eight years ago and as winner of 
the Leventritt award last year, demon- 
strated in Town Hall on Dec. 22 that 
he is making a steady and fruitful ad- 
vance towards musical maturity. His 
technique is now quite brilliant; his 
bowing firm but deft, his intonation 
impeccable, his tone of good size and 
silky texture. His most pronounced 
talent is in the matter of clarity, par- 
ticularly in double- and triple-stopping 
passages, wherein he preserves melodic 
lines through harmonic backgrounds 
or sets contrapuntal melodies against 
each other with admirable precision. 
This qualtiy was especially evident in 
the Adagio and Fuga from Bach’s un- 
accompanied Sonata No. 3, which fol- 
lowed a vigorous, ringing treatment of 
the Vivaldi-David Sonata in A. 

Also programmed were two short 
works by Mozart, two unaccompanied 
pieces .by Wieniawski, the Debussy 
Sonata, and a group of shorter pieces 
by Stravinsky, Strelnikoff, and Mom- 
pou-Szigeti, concluding with the Wie- 
niawski Scherzo Tarantelle. Of these, 
the Mozart Adagio in E and the De- 
bussy were outstanding in perform- 
ance, both done with unusual sensitiv- 
ity and understanding. Eugene Helmer 
furnished solid, dependable piano sup- 
port. 





Cincinnati Hears 
Jussi Bjoerling 


Stuyvesant String Quartet, 
Orpheus Club and Susan Reed 
Provide Music 


CINCINNATI. — Late November and 
early December concerts in Cincinnati 
included those given by the Stuyves- 
ant String Quartet, Jussi Bjoerling, 
the Orpheus Club with Joan Brainerd 
as soloist and the first appearance here 
of Susan Reed, ballad singer. 

As the second concert on the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber Music series, the 
Stuyvesant Quartet played Mozart's 
Quartet in D Minor (K. 421), Villa- 
Lobos’s Quartet in E, No. 6, Beethov- 
en’s Quartet in F Major, Op. 59, No. 
1, and as an encore, the Scherzo move- 


ment from Ernest Bloch’s Second 
Quartet. Their ensemble was excel- 


lently balanced, mellow-toned and 
smooth in musical continuity, Unanim- 
ity of concept gave authority and 
forcefulness to the playing. The nov- 
elty of the Villa-Lobos offered an en- 
tertaining highlight to the recital and 
was played with striking rhythmic 
vitality, tonal coloring, admirably styl- 
ized mood and atmosphere. 

The vigor, fluidity and smooth le- 
gato of Jussi Bjoerling’s singing pro- 
vided another rare treat to a packed 
house for his recital under the auspices 
of the Matinee Musicale Club, Dec. 7. 
While his voice sounded a trifle metal- 
lic in the top register, hearing his full- 
bodied tone and gorgeous vocal timbre 
was immensely gratifying. 

Arias from Don Giovanni, L’Afri- 
cana, Manon, Andrea Chenier and 
Turandot, songs of Wolf, Liszt, 
Strauss, Peterson-Berger and Sibeli- 
us comprised an attractive and color- 
ful program that evidenced Mr. Bjoer- 
ling’s versatility and solid musician- 
ship in no less than six languages. 
Frederick Schawecker provided robust 
accompaniments. 


Chorus Sings Carols 


The Cincinnati Orpheus Club, Dr. 
Thomas James Kelly, director, opened 
its 55th season in its old home, Emery 
Auditorium, Dec. 4. Joan Brainerd, 
charming both in manner and voice, 
was soloist with Paul Ulanowsky, 
Cincinnati favorite, as her expert ac- 
companist. Miss Brainerd’s voice, 
though not rich, is warm and fresh. 
She showed exceptional musical intel- 
ligence, clear and expressive diction. 

Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Marx, 
Campbell-Tipton, Quilter and Hage- 
man songs were sung with style and 
polished musicianship. Dr. Kelly con- 
ducted the chorus in its share of the 
concert and the audience joined in for 
the customary seasonal singing of 
Christmas carols, during the latter 
half of the program. Charles J. Young 
is the club’s piano accompanist. 

Susan Reed’s recital of folk songs, 
Dec. 11, captivated a large audience 
that welcomed an opportunity to.enjoy 
her unique artistry. She has a voice 
of extraordinarily clear and pleasing 
quality. Mary LEIGHTON 


Hei nnn nee 


Bohuslav Martinu 
with Lillian and 
Joseph Fuchs, who 
played the Czech 
composer's Three 
Madrigals for Vio- 
lin and Viola at a 
Musicians’ Guild 


concert 
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Music in Minneapolis 


(Continued from page 24) 


sicians of proved ability take part in 
bi-weekly ‘Thursday morning recitals, 
the interim weeks being marked by 
studio student recitals. Twice a season 
the organization brings in a nation- 
ally or internationally known artist 
for a recital. 

Minneapolis’ musical "90s were at 
least very festive. The Apollo Club 
of Minneapolis was formed in 1895, 
with Hal Woodruff as director and 
Gen. C. McC. Reeve as its first presi- 
dent. Mr. Woodruff continued into the 
1920s as director when he was suc- 
ceeded by William MacPhail. Gen. 
Reeve for many years -held various 
offices in the club and was active in 
its affairs, retaining his interest and 
honorary membership until his death 
in 1947, well along in his 90s. 

The Apollo name had cropped up 
briefly in earlier Minneapolis musical 
annals, but this time the organization 
adopting it proved permanent. In the 
latter "90s the Apollos brought to 
Minneapolis such great figures as 
Godowsky, Johanna Gadski and Evan 
Williams. 

Mme. Anna _ Schoen-René, noted 
singing teacher, came to Minneapolis 
in the "90s and established herself as 
something of a musical czarina. Be- 
sides becoming an eminent vocal teach- 
er she instituted a concert series, first 
bringing the Damrosch Wagner Opera 
company in "94, and the following 
year Melba, Scalchi and Campanari 
with members of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Other great musical figures Madam 
Schoen-René introduced to the city 
included Richard Strauss and his wife, 
Schumann-Heink, Jean and Eduard 
de Reszke, Kubelik, and Leoncavallo 
and his opera troupe. 

The decade also saw the founding 
of the Northwestern Conservatory by 
William B. Marshall. After 30 years 
it became the Twin City Conserva- 
tory and in 1921 was taken over by 
the MacPhail School of Music. The 
MacPhail school was founded in 1907. 
Now functioning as both school and 
college, under the direction of William 
MacPhail, it occupies its own build- 
ing and numbers its faculty at 125. 

The Minneapolis School of Music 
was founded shortly after the turn of 
the century. Its work of training 
singers and instrumentalists was 


taken over 20 years ago by the Min- 
neapolis College of Music with Henry 
M. Smith as president and Marie 
Holland Smith as director and a fac- 
ulty of 72. Besides these two major 
musical educational institutions there 
are a large number of private studios, 
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most of them grouped 
larger colleagues in an 
“studio district.” 

Musical activities at the University 
of Minnesota were initiated in large 
measure through the intense energy 
and*wide interests of Madam Schoen- 
René who organized a chorus on the 
campus. The turn into the 20th cen- 
tury brought formal organization of 
a department of music at the univer- 
sity with Carlyle Scott as its chair- 
man. Mr. Scott continued in that post 
until his retirement five years ago. 
He died in 1945, Dr. Paul Oberg was 
named head of the department. 

The university music department 
maintains a number of large group 
activities as well as providing individ- 
ual and small ensemble training. The 
University Symphony orchestra, of 
full symphony size, draws its mem- 
bership from all colleges of the uni- 
versity and admits a few qualified 
off-campus players. The repertoire is 
not scaled down to an amateur group; 
the players are scaled up to cope with 
standard and modern symphonic 
works, so the orchestra provides as 
wide as possible training in both mu- 
sical literature and performance. 

The University of Minnesota chorus 
of 300 voices is directed by Dr. James 
Aliferis, who came to the university 
in 1946 with a background of West- 
ern Reserve university, Tanglewood 
and European study. The chorus has 
appeared with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, the University symphony and 
has presented a creditable performance 
of the Mozart Requiem during its 
relatively short existence. It will take 
part in the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony with the Minneapolis orchestra 
this season. 

The University Concert band, di- 
rected by Gerald Prescott, turns its 
attention to serious music, as well as 
enlivening football games, and gives 
well-attended annual concerts. 


The Bach Society of the University 
of Minnesota is directed by 
Donald Ferguson of the university 
music department. With mixed chorus, 
soloists and small orchestra, the Bach 
society gives an annual spring series 
of concerts, one of which is played by 
Arthur Jennings, university organist. 
The Mass in B Minor is the anchor 
of the  society’s repertoire which 
ranges through many of the great 
Bach choral works. 


A service which covers the state as 
well as the campus and Minneapolis 
is provided by the university’s depart- 
ment of concerts and lectures. Most 
conspicuous activity sponsored by this 
department is the University Artists 
Course which brings to the Northrop 
auditorium stage the musical notables 
of the world in a moderately priced 
anttual subscription series. 


Famous Artists’ Course 


The Artists Course was founded by 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott. As Verna Golden 
she had played her violin for the 
Thursday Musical in its early days, 
had studied in Leipzig and returned 
to Minneapolis. She and Mr. Scott, 
pianist, were married in 1902. When 
he began teaching at the university 
she was a constant help in his efforts 
to build up and expand the music de- 
partment. 


In 1918 Mrs. Scott promoted a min- 
strel show by the professors as a bene- 
fit for the girls’ dormitory which need- 
ed some beautifying. It was an hilar- 
lous success but ruinous to academic 
dignity, so the following year she pro- 
posed a concert course, Schumann- 
Heink was the first artist presented, 
on a blizzardy night when many of 
the arrangements went awry. Mrs. 
Scott feared the course was doomed 
but Schumann-Heink wormed _ the 
story out of her and then told Jit. to 
the audience, declaring everything 


Prof. ” 





Pence Opera House, a poor rival to the elegance of the Grand Opera House. 
Like other early Minneapolis concert halls, it was a walk-up 


would be all straightened out and they 
must all come again. Who could re- 
sist an appeal by Schumann-Heink? 
The audience remained loyal and Mrs. 
Scott managed the course, in addition 
to her several years as Minneapolis 
Symphony manager, until her retire- 
ment in 1944. In her 25 years with 
the Artists Course it became one of 
the city’s most popular musical op- 
portunities and a consistent sell-out. 

Management of the University Art- 
ists Course then passed to the univer- 
sity’s extension department, whére un- 
der the direction of James S. Lom- 
bard it expanded in the current (1947- 
48) season with the addition of a 
Master Piano Series, dedicated large- 
ly to one-composer concerts by recog- 
nized specialists and designed to cov- 
er the whole field of piano literature. 

The concerts and lectures depart- 
ment also arranges engagements for 
concert stars and small ensembles 
throughout the state. 


In 1945 Henry Denecke, timpanist 
of the Minneapolis Symphony, found- 
ed the Northwest Sinfonietta and be- 
came its conductor. An organization 
of 22 players drawn from the sym- 
phony ranks, it has played on exten- 
sive annual tours and given a number 
of Minneapolis concerts, one an all- 
percussion concert at the opening of 
the 1947-48 season which hugely de- 
lighted a largely unsuspecting audi- 
ence. 

The tradition of fine choral music, 
established in the city by the foreign 
language groups in its early days, con- 
tinues. Northfield, Minn., seat of St. 
Olaf college and its famous choir, is 
only 45 miles from Minneapolis and 
the St. Olaf choir is heard here at 
least twice a year. A local choral 
group of considerably more than ordi- 
nary eminence is the Augsburg Col- 
lege choir, directed by Prof. Henry P. 
Opseth. The college also boasts a sec- 
ond choral organization, the Augs- 
burg College Choral club, led by Le- 
land B. Sateren. Some of the Minne- 
apolis high schools have a cappella 
choirs which can be listened to with 
the deepest pleasure by even the most 
discriminating, 

The Cecilian Singers, a chorus of 
about 60 women, founded by Mrs. H. 
A. Patterson, now a California resi- 
dent, is in its 16th season, and is a 
leading representative of women’s 
choral groups. It is now directed by 
James Aliferis of the university. 


Active and alumnae chapters of 
Sigma Alpha Iota also are busy in 
the musical life of the community. 

The Krasner Chamber Music en- 
semble, headed by Louis Krasner, 
concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, now in its third season, 
is currently the most active profes- 
sional chamber music group. Besides 
the standard string quartet, its mem- 
bers include additional string, wood- 


ejat g0d brase players 90 that it is 


to present a great variety of 
chamber music. Mr. Krasner and his 


colleagues presented the Bach Musi- 
cal Offering in a spirited and able 
performance in the fall of 1946, a 
venture which led to its repetition in 
the fall of 1947 in Minneapolis, North- 
field, Minn., and in two performances 
in the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


With its established concert courses, 
its symphony orchestra, and numbers 
of concerts arranged by individuals, 
and with a firm place in the spring 
tour of the Metropolitan Opera, Min- 
neapolis has the world of music com- 
ing to its doors and the resident per- 
sonnel to round out its musical ex- 
perience and make it the musical cen- 
ter of the Upper Midwest. 





Laudatory Messages 
Received by Soprano 


CHICAGO 
AA secnls LAWRENCE'S en- 
gagement with the Chicago 


Symphony singing the title role of 
Elektra under the baton of Artur Rod- 
zinski brought a cable from the Queen 
of England, a telegram from Governor 
Ben Laney of Arkansas and a wire of 
congratulations from Edward John- 
son, general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, among hundreds of con- 
gratulatory messages that poured in 
on the singer at her first standing per- 
formance since being stricken with 
polio during the summer of 1941. 

The message from Queen Elizabeth, 
for whom Miss Lawrence sang in 
Buckingham Palace in 1945, was 
signed by the Queen’s Lady-in-Wait- 
ing and read: 

“The Queen is delighted to hear of 
your great achievement and wishes you 
all success. Her Majesty so well re- 
members your singing before their 
Majesties in 1945.” 

Edward Johnson wired: 

“The entire Metropolitan Opera 
family shares with you the joy that 
must be yours tonight.” 

Others wiring included Basil O’Con- 
nor, Sir Thomas and Lady Beecham, 
Mary Pickford, Greer Garson, Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz, 
Eugene Conley and Gladys Swarth- 
out. 

Arkansas friends (the Lawrence 
ranch is just outside of Hot Springs) 
were represented in messages from the 
Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce 
and the Hot Springs Garden Club. 
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Community Jollity 
FESTIVE INTERLUDES 
IN THREE WEEKS UF 
CONFERENCES 


Left: Helen Jepson feeds them by 
hand. From the left, Robert Mabley, 
Donald Higgenbotham, James Wolfe, 
Miss Jepson, Donald Andrews, John 
Thayer and Clement Kiefer 


Below: Ruth Enders (seated) and 

James Cunningham (third from left), 

Norma Olsen and Jerry Devlin (far 
right) join the Revelers 





Carroll Glenn and Eugene List play for their guests: Community’s 
vice-president Robert Ferguson, Russ Simmons, June Blair, Daniel 
Poole, Mary Louise Rowlette and Richard Suter 


In the panel at right, from the top: Ward 
French enjoys a perch in one of James Melton’s 
antique cars, while George Messick, Aurelia 
Ferguson, Alma Lauritzen and Mrs. Hallett 


Below: John Sebastian demonstrates chop sticks but Host James Johnson admire. Next, Albert Robinson, Hosts 
Pease prefers a spoon. Seated with them are Flora Walker, Com Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, and Marion 
munity’s booking manager, Lawrence Bernhardt, Eastern manager, Evans, assistant Western manager, try to feed 
and Marre Goodwin. Standing are Jack Beard, Catherine Strandberg Donald Nugent, while behind them are Mary 

and Craig Hutchinson Jane Pollack, Eugene Stanton and John Lyons. 
Then, Vera Appleton, David Ferguson, Pacific 
Coast manager, Michael Field and _ Lucile 
Thompson pose in front of Marion Sistare, Rob- 
ert Stafford and Amelia Sperry. And last, 
Whittemore and Lowe try out the “doghouse” at 
their party. Gathered around them are Florence 
Strandberg, ltrene Frack, Roy Williams, Ethel 

Mills, Lela Lombard and Marjorie Lee 





Left: Hazel Scott entertains for (from the left) 

Joseph Stover, Orrin Juel, Milton Holtz, Harold 

Kendrick, Gilbert Briggs and Ben  Lobdill, 
Western manager. 


Mac Morgan serenades Hollace Shaw at 
their party 


‘All photos by Ben Greenhaus 
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The most important publication throughout 
the world of music! The ANNUALSPECIAL 
ISSUE for 1948 is now in preparation and will 
be published as in the past in February. Be- 
cause of its vast editorial content, comprehen- 
sive reviews and criticisms, feature articles by 
world renowned authorities, profuse illustra- 
tions and compilations of inexhaustible data, 
the SPECIAL ISSUE is retained and used 





1948 
. _ Edition 











- 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


every day of the year as a constant source of 
reference and information. This vital issue is 
a “must” to members in every branch of music 
and is an integral part in the planning of all 
musical activities. The SPECIAL ISSUE is 
the greatest single prestige builder in music! 
There is no other means by which your adver- 
tising message can reach such a vast and inter- 
ested audience for so small a sum. 
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